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CHAPTER XXVI. 


IN THE DUSK. 


Gerrans and his father returned to Towan on Saturday evening. 


The ‘ Mermaid’ was run into the little port at Sandy Mouth, and 
secured, then both ascended the cliff, for home. 

‘What have we here?’ asked the Squire, ‘ hats and sticks! 
That is the hat of Loveys—I know it, and there is Madame’s 
umbrella. Her clogs also.’ 

‘ Dennis is also here,’ said Gerans, ‘ I know his overcoat.’ 

‘ And that green umbrella belongs to the Misses Brendon,’ said 
Hender Gaverock. ‘There seems to be a party here.’ He opened 
the door into the hall, and saw that the table was laid with glass, 
silver, preserves, pies, cold chicken, and adorned with flowers, 

Old Gaverock laughed. ‘ Whilst the cat is away the mice are 
romping. I must take off my sea-togs and make myself present- 
able. You do the same, Gerans.’ 

‘Where is Mrs. Rose Gaverock ?’ asked the young man of a 
servant. He was told that she was in her own room. Mrs. Gave- 
rock was in the parlour with the company. 

Gerans was disappointed. In his kindly, tender heart the 
words Rose had said to him before he left rankled. He tried 
to forget and bury them out of thought, but they worked up, 
like stones in a ploughed field, He was inclined to judge her 
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charitably. She was accustomed to have her own way, and was 
impatient of opposition. When opposed, she fired up and said 
words which, doubtless, she afterwards repented having uttered, 
and which at the time they were spoken were exaggerations of 
her momentary feeling. 

She had told him that she despised him, she had scoffed at his 
obedience to his father; but his conscience was clear; he had given 
way to his father because his father was in the right ; surely Rose 
would have despised him if he had supported her in demanding 
and doing what was wrong. She did not mean what she said. 
Her words were the spluttering of sparks from a burning log of 
fir. The sparks scorched and marked where they fell, but were 
too small and powerless to ignite anything. Besides, Gerans had 
been accustomed to rough words from his father, all his life, which 
had gone with a good deal of affection. Nevertheless, the expe- 
rience of stinging speeches from a woman’s lips was new to Gerans, 
and was painful, partly because he believed them to be undeserved, 
chiefly because the speaker was very dear to him. 

He had looked forward to his return, that he might be alone 
with Rose, and be completely reconciled. She would beg his 
pardon for what she had said, and he would caution her not to 
test her powers against those of the old Squire. He heard the 
buzz of voices in the parlour ; he was glad she was in her own room; 
he could see her alone first, before she met the visitors. Their 
presence was not pleasant to him. He was not very well, and 
would have to remain in his own room; he must either withdraw 
her from the party downstairs, or remain the evening by himself. 

‘Why should she not keep me company?’ he said. ‘I would 
gladly do so, if she were ill. She will be pleased to be with me. 
A woman is happy to sacrifice something for the man she loves. 
She is not wanted in the parlour, for my mother is there, my 
father is going in, and my aunt is hostess in our house.’ 

He opened his dressing-room door and went in, and would have 
passed through into the bedroom beyond, but he heard Loveday’s 
voice, within, speaking to Rose. The door of communication was 
ajar. There was another door into the bedroom from the corridor 
outside. 

‘You are longing for their return, I suppose.’ 

‘Oh dear, no!’ answered Rose, ‘not at all. I fairly skipped 
when their backs were turned. Loveday, there is nothing like 
marriage for making a girl sick of mankind.’ 
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There ensued a pause. Presently Loveday spoke again: 
‘When do you suppose they will be home ?’ 

‘Perhaps to-morrow, perhaps the day after. If I had my 
wishes, not for another week. I am not sure, though, that I 
should not like them to come home to-night, and see how well 
we can entertain ourselves in their absence. Nowrun down, dear; 
I will follow directly.’ 

Loveday left the room by the door into the passage. Then 
Gerans came in. There was a carpet on the floor, and he had 
taken off his big waterboots in the back hall below stairs. Conse- 
quently, Rose did not hear his tread when he opened the door and 
entered. She was standing before a looking-glass, arranging a 
red geranium in her hair. She was prettily, coquettishly dressed 
in white, with short sleeves, and much of her lovely neck and throat 
showing. One coral chain was round her neck. There was a 
childlike beauty and simplicity about her appearance. 

She heard the noise of his foot on her bedroom floor, and 
turned half round, with her arms raised, adjusting the scarlet 
flower, and the loose sleeves were fallen back, exhibiting her deli- 
cate, rounded, ivory arms. She supposed a servant-maid had 
entered, to tell her she was wanted below. But, as nothing was 
said, she turned round with an impatient movement. 

‘My dear Rose!’ exclaimed Gerans. 

She started. For a moment she looked at him, with parted 
lips, and expressionless, wide-opened eyes, without uttering a 
word. Then suddenly she became scarlet. 

‘What! already back? You startled me. I thought you 
would not be here so soon. I hardly expected you to sail on 
Friday.’ 

As she spoke, she withdrew her right hand from her hair, and 
held it out to him, whilst with the other she continued fidgeting 
with the flower and the pin that held it. 

‘We thought to take you by surprise, to give you pleasure, 
my sweet white Rose! my dear spring morning, my dewy 
blossom ! ’ 

He held her hand with both his, and drew her towards him, 
till he could pass his arm round her, hold her to his heart, which 
was beating fast, and kiss her brow. 

‘There,’ he said, ‘I shall not be away for so long again, unless 
I can help it. Every day of absence has to me been one of longing 
for your presence.’ 
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He spoke with a tone of reproach in his voice, not intentional. 
He spoke the truth, but as he spoke he recalled her words to 
Loveday, expressing a very different feeling. 

‘Let me have another look at the Pride of my Life,’ he said, 
and held her at arms’ length. Then he saw that he had not been 
wrong in calling her a dewy blossom, for tears stood in her 


eyes. 

‘Why are you crying?’ he asked. 

She bowed her head on her bosom, and gave no answer. Had 
she spoken, she would have sobbed. 

Gerans considered for a moment, and a line formed on his 
open brow, but it passed away. He thought that she was regret- 
ting her unkind words spoken before they parted, regretting the 
light words just said, in his hearing, to Loveday; and, in his 
good nature, he thought to spare her the humiliation of confessing 
the reason. 

‘Never mind,’ he said. ‘I startled you—did I not?’ 

‘Yes,’ she answered ; ‘I have not recovered myself yet.’ 

He went to the window, and looked out on the rainy, grey sky, 
to allow her, unobserved, to recover herself. He said, still gazing 
out through the panes of glass: 

‘We have had a wet, miserable sail; but the expectation of 
soon seeing you has filled my heart with longing.’ 

She did not answer. After a while he turned round, and saw 
his young wife seated on a sofa, wiping her eyes, 

‘What!’ he said. ‘Not yet recovered ?’ 

‘Oh yes,’ she answered. ‘I was only thinking that 

She bit her red, quivering lips, and her bosom rose with a sob. 

‘My dearest Rose,’ he said. ‘There—there! think no more 
about it.’ 

He took a chair, turned the back towards her, and seated 
himself on it astride, with his elbows on the back, looking at her. 
The window was behind him, and the evening light was on her 
pretty, troubled face. Gerans thought how lovely she was, what 
a prize was his, how surpassingly happy he ought to be. 

‘You have got company downstairs,’ he said, to change the 
current of her thoughts, and divert it from self-reproach. 

‘Yes,’ she replied, looking down at her lap; ‘ Uncle and Aunt 
Loveys are here, and young Mr. Brendon and his sister.’ 

‘Loveday is also here, surely.’ 

‘Yes; Loveday, of course, is here.’ 
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‘Is that all? Not Dennis?’ 

‘ Oh—Mr. Penhalligan also.’ 

She coloured slightly ; her eyes were still on her lap. But 
Gerans was entirely free from jealousy. He did not observe the 
flush. 

‘ Has anything happened whilst I have been away ?’ 

‘Nothing particular. There have been calls. The Loveys’ 
party, and the Brendons, also Captain and Mrs, Trefry, and the 
parson from St. Golan—I forget his name.’ 

Gerans rocked himself in his chair, without turning his eyes 
from Rose. 

‘IT have not been well. I caught a cold, I suppose, in my 
eyes, and I have suffered much. One day I could not bear the 
light. I had to remain shut in at the little tavern where we put 
up at St. Ives, whilst my father went about the new sails and 
tackle.’ 

He stopped. She did not seem to be listening. When he 
stopped she started. 

‘Yes?’ she said quickly. ‘Sails and tackle you were speaking 
about.’ 

‘I was telling you that I had been very unwell. I got a chill 
and inflammation of my eyes.’ 

‘T am very, very sorry.’ 

‘You have not observed how red they still are. I cannot bear 
a strong light.’ 

‘I could not see; the room was dark,’ she explained, and 
stooped and looked—but shyly—into his eyes. 

He turned his head that she might observe how red and hot 
they were. 

‘I see. Iam sorry.’ 

‘I cannot bear much light, especially candle and lamp light, 
so I will not go downstairs. I should prefer to sit here in the 
dusk, with you. You can let me have a place beside you on the 
settee, and we will talk together. We shall enjoy that so much 
more than being downstairs with the Loveys and Brendon parties.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Rose faintly, not cordially. 

‘But I suppose you must show yourself. Look here, Rose; 
explain to them*why I remain away, and make an excuse for 
yourself as well. Was it not Pluto, the God of Darkness, who 
had Proserpine for a wife, half whose time was to be spent 
with the merry gods in light, and the other half with her 
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husband in darkness? Well, so let it be to-night. Go down 
to tea, and after that is over slip away, and come to keep me 
company.’ 

‘ But,’ said she, with trembling lips, ‘we are going to read a 
play ; it is all settled, and I shall be wanted.’ 

‘No, no,’ answered Gerans cheerfully. ‘ Miss Brendon can take 
your part, but I do not suppose there will be reading where my 
father is present. He will endure nothing but cards.’ 

Then Gerans stood up, and went into his dressing-room. 

‘I have not been acting judiciously,’ he said, ‘sitting so long 
talking to you, in my wet clothes. However, I have not felt it; 
I have been in a glow, sitting over against you, my pretty.’ 

Then he shut his dressing-room. 

No sooner was she alone than her self-restraint gave way, and 
she began to cry. Why, she could not explain to herself. She 
was disappointed of a pleasant evening, and of amusing herself 
reading her part in ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ She was happy 
among many people; she had dressed herself with special care 
to attract admiration, to force everyone present to say: How 
pretty she is! What a lucky fellow Gerans Gaverock is to have 
got so charming a bride! She wanted particularly to hear Mr. 
Penhalligan play, and to sing with him and Loveday ‘ Five times 
by the taper’s light.’ She had set her mind on playing her harp. 
Her beautiful arms, bare above the rosy elbow, would show 
to-night, and make even poor playing acceptable. 

It was really too provoking of Gerans to come home that night 
—and with sore eyes also, which would prevent him from going 
down to the company. It was cruel, it was unreasonable of him 
to ask her to sit with him in the dark in the bedroom, whilst 
there were lights, and card-tables, and round games, and conversa~ 
tion, and laughter, and music below. She was obliged to wash 
her face, to put away the traces of her tears, before she could 
descend. She went downstairs at last, and assisted at tea; but 
her cheerfulness was gone—a shadow of disappointment hung 
over her brow. Her attention was distracted, and she took little 
or no part in the conversation. This mattered the less because 
the Squire was there, and where he was no one else could talk. 
He was boisterous, in good spirits, and full of what he had done 
and seen in St. Ives. Mr. Loveys interrupted him once to ask 
his opinion about the extra twopence in the pound added to the 
rate, but Hender Gaverock was too much interested in his own 
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proceedings, and the conduct of the ‘Mermaid,’ newly-rigged, to 
turn his thoughts to the rates, and consider whether the imposition 
was just or not. 

After tea, Rose reluctantly apologised for leaving the guests, 
and promised to return as soon as she could be spared, then she 
went up to Gerans. 

He kept her with him a long time, telling her what had been 
done, repeating in other words the uninteresting story of the ex- 
pedition to St. Ives, already told during tea by his father. It 
seemed to her as if he never would have done—the time seemed 
interminable. Occasionally she heard the burst of laughter from 
downstairs, then the sound of the piano. Dennis Penhalligan was 
playing. She had heard the piece before, Beethoven’s Sonata 
in C flat; he had played it on the evening when she and Gerans 
were at Nantsillan, before that eventful Goose Fair. 

As her mind wandered, drawn away by the music, indistinctly 
heard, the voice of Gerans sounded in her ear as out of a remote 
distance, and she no longer heard what he was saying. Then she 
recovered her thoughts with an effort, to catch a word or two, and 
make some suitable observation, or ask a pertinent question, that 
Gerans might not notice her abstraction. 


Presently, he pressed her hand so tightly in his, that she 
uttered an exclamation of pain. 

‘You hurt me.’ 

‘I do not think you are attending to me. I want to give you 
a piece of advice.’ 

‘I detest advice,’ said Rose. ‘I never read the morals to 
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“ Jsop’s Fables. 

‘It is for your advantage,’ said Gerans, gravely. ‘ Promise me, 
my own darling, do not be cross with my father ; do not oppose 
him, if he is a little dictatorial and crabbed. He thinks you 
ought to be more yielding, and I am sure he will thwart you on 
all sorts of points till you give way. It is best to humour him. 
You got on very well with him before we were married. Why do 
you change your behaviour now? Nothing is to be gained by it. 
Take my advice, dear Rose, and give way.’ 

‘And so,’ said she angrily, ‘I am to be thwarted, and contra- 
dicted, and bullied, and brow-beaten, and you will stand by and 
allow it! You—my husband! allow it!’ 

‘My dear Rose, be reasonable. He is my father. We are in 
his house. He is the best of men, but he has his humours. 
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You can lead him where you will, if you pretend deference to 
his will.’ 

‘I will not pretend. I have my will, as well as he.’ 

‘ If you are in the right, I will support you; if you are in the 
wrong, I will not. My father is an old man, and respect is due 
to grey hairs.’ 

‘ His hair is red.’ 

‘Red mingled with grey. He is more than thrice your age. 
He knows far better than you what is wise and just and reasonable. 
I will not sustain you when you act on caprice, but in a matter 
of right you may rest on me—only, I am quite sure, my father 
will never interfere with you, without occasion, unless you provoke 
him. He is annoyed with you now. Take my advice and be 
submissive. You will get your own way with a tongue of velvet, 
rather than with a tongue roughened to a rasp.’ 

She shook her hand free from his, and stood up. 

‘I will not remain here,’ she said, ‘to be insulted. I have 
sacrificed my pleasure downstairs, to sit with you, and listen to 
your droniag talk, like the whirr of a winnowing machine, all 
about nothing, whilst below there is music, and merry talk, and 
stories, and round games. So I am repaid. I will not come up 
here again till all are gone. Sit in the dark by yourself.’ 

‘Send up Dennis Penhalligan,’ said Gerans with a sigh. ‘I 
want him to give me something for my eyes.’ 

‘Send him up!’ exclaimed Rose, in a tone of irritation. ‘That 
is too bad! you will spoil our amusements by keeping him here, 
when he is wanted to sing, or play, or take a part in a game. You 
are selfish—in all things selfish, without a thought of me.’ 

She went out, and slammed the door; but as she stood on the 
landing before descending the stairs, she hesitated, and her hand 
on the banister shook. A qualm came over her conscience. She 
had spoken and acted unkindly to her husband. She half turned 
to run back, and throw herself into his arms and kiss his hot eyes. 
But she recalled his advice, and his warning not to expect support 
from him against old Hender Gaverock, and her bosom heaved 
with anger; she set her pretty red lips, and with firm step 
descended the stairs. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


THE MOSS-ROSE., 


Next day was Sunday. Loveday was up early, looking at her 
flowers. She had been watching a moss-rose for some days, 
expecting its first bud to break. The bright morning sun had 
effected this, with its warm kiss, and Loveday picked the flower 
with delight ; then, with instinctive kindness and unselfishness, 
ran up the hill to Towan, and without ringing entered the hall 
where breakfast was laid, and placed the moss-rose on Rose’s 
plate. No one was in the room to observe her. She did not tarry, 
but ran home. 

Rose, however, did not come down till late ; Gaverock had made 
his own breakfast, when she arrived in the hall; Mrs. Gaverock 
had hers taken to her ; and Gerans was there talking to Penhalligan, 
who had come to see how his eyes were, on his way to church. 
Rose was in her riding habit. She intended to go to church on 
Phoebus, her horse ; the distance was considerable, and the road 
was muddy with the rain of yesterday. She made a laughing 
apology for her lateness; she had overslept herself, she said, and 
went to the head of the table to pour herself out a cup of tea. 
Then she saw the pretty bud on her plate. She looked up, and 
caught Penhalligan’s eye; she coloured. The rose came from 
Nantsillan ; there were no moss-roses at Towan. She concluded 
immediately that Dennis had brought it and put it in her plate 
for her. She said nothing, but pinned the bud into her bosom, 
then sat down and took a hasty meal. 

Presently the front-door bell was rung, and Gerans, looking 
out, said, ‘ Rose, your horse is at the door.’ 

‘I shall be ready in a minute,’ she replied. 

‘Iam not going to church to-day,’ said Gerans, ‘I will stay 
at home and nurse my eyes. Dennis, I dare say, will be kind 
enough to escort you, if my father has gone on before.’ 

They went out through the porch. The groom was holding 
Pheebus, a pretty roan, that might be said to belong to Rose, for 
she had ridden him ever since she had been at Towan, and con- 
sidered him as her horse, though he had not been bought for her, 
or formally made over to her. 

‘I do not know exactly what the time is,’ said Rose. ‘I do not 
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object to being a little late at church, so long as I am not very 
late. I smile when I enter during the Confession, I blush if I am 
at the First Lesson, I would hide my face in my handkerchief at 
the Second.’ 

‘What is this?’ shouted old Gaverock, bursting out of the 
hall (he was attired for church, with a beaver hat on his head, very 
rough). ‘What have you got Phebus here for? Rose, you are 
not going to ride. Run upstairs and take off that habit at once. 
You are going to walk with me. I can’t have Phebus ridden 
to-day.’ 

‘ The road is dirty,’ said Gerans. 

‘What if it be?’ asked Hender Gaverock, turning sharp on 
him. ‘Dirty roads don’t drown. She shall walk. Petherick!’ 
—to the groom—‘ take the horse back to the stable.’ 

‘Stop,’ said Dennis, laying his hand on the bridle, as the man 
was about to obey his master. 

‘T will ride to church,’ said Rose indignantly. ‘I am in my 
habit ready. Gerans, help me up on Pheebus.’ 

‘Mrs. Rose,’ shouted the Squire, ‘it won’t do. Phcebus must 
not be used to-day. The shoe is tootight and pinches him. Run 
upstairs at once and change your habit.’ 

‘I do not choose,’ said Rose ; ‘I intend to ride.’ 

‘I went into the stable yesterday, and saw he had been badly 
shod. I’ll have the shoe off to-morrow,’ said the Squire. ‘Petherick, 
take him round.’ 

‘A pinching shoe will not lame him,’ argued Rose, her face 
clouding and colouring ; ‘ the distance to the church is not so great 
as to injure him.’ 

‘I have said it. That suffices,’ exclaimed Gaverock. 

Then Gerans came up to her, and said, ‘ Rose, do not be un- 
reasonable, and lame Phcebus—you will spoil him for a ride in 
the week if you do.’ 

‘Of course, it is I who am unreasonable, not Mr. Gaverock.’ 

‘Take the horse round, Petherick,’ ordered the Squire. 

‘I will ride,’ said Rose angrily, brushing past her husband. 
‘Here, Gerans, help me into my saddle.’ 

Gerans hesitated. Whilst he hesitated, Dennis stepped 
quickly to her aid, and in a moment had raised her to her place 


on Pheebus. 
‘Rose! Rose!’ shouted the Squire in tones of amazement and 


indignation. 
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‘Thank you, Mr. Penhalligan,’ said she, ‘ for coming to my aid 
when my husband hung back.’ 

Then she whipped Phcebus, and dashed away. 

‘Penhalligan!’ shouted old Gaverock, very red in the face, 
‘How dare you ; 

‘Mr. Gaverock,’ interrupted the doctor, ‘I beg you will be 
careful what words you address to me. I am not a dog or a 
daughter-in-law to be addressed imperiously.’ 

‘Do you know, sir? Do you know who I am—that—that , 
Old Gaverock could not finish his inquiry; his anger choked him, 
and he ended his question with a splutter. 

‘I know one thing very well,’ said the doctor—‘ that the wishes 
of Mrs. Rose ought to be a law to you, and to your son.’ Then 
he turned to go. 

‘Come back! I want a word with you,’ roared the angry man. 
‘By Golly! am I to be bearded by a pettifogging Sawbones?’ He 
ran after Penhalligan, as the surgeon did not arrest his steps. He 
laid his hand on his arm, and said angrily,‘ Do you know, sir, who 
Iam? Iam Gaverock of Towan, who is not accustomed to be 
disobeyed, and who will not, will not, in his old age, endure what 
he would not permit in his youth.’ 

‘Mr. Gaverock of Towan,’ said Penhalligan, the veins in his 
forehead swollen and black, his dark eye flashing, ‘I knew that 
these sea downs harboured many strange creatures; I learn now 
that they harbour also bears.’ 

‘I give you notice!’ roared the old man, beside himself with 
wrath. ‘I will turn you out of Nantsillan. You shall not inhabit 
it, and be my neighbour one day longer than I can help.’ 

‘You cannot desire my departure more heartily than myself, 
from a place where the people are as savage as their surroundings.’ 

Then he walked along the church road, leaving Mr. Gaverock 
bewildered with the new sensation of having been encountered by 
a man who did not fear him, and who gave him as good as he 
took. 

Penhalligan found Rose in the lane over the brow of the hill. 
She had reined in Phebus. He came on with long strides, his 
hat drawn over his eyes, and his head down to conceal his agitation. 
His face was livid with rage, and his eyes sparkled. 

‘Thank you, Mr. Dennis,’ she said, when he was level with her. 
‘This is not the first time you have acted as my champion. Once, 
when my guardian wanted to sell the house at Kenwyn, again to 
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obtain for me an allowance, and now to save me a dirty walk. I 
am afraid, however, that this last intervention has been a mistake— 
Phebus really limps. Still, I would not for the world go back 
to Towan and confess myself in the wrong, and beaten.’ 

‘No harm will follow,’ said the young surgeon, ‘if you walk 
the horse. I will pace at your side. If he trips, my hand will 
grasp the bridle at the bit.’ 

‘Is the Squire following ?’ 

‘Ido not know. I think not. I have given him something 
to digest that does not agree with his stomach.’ 

‘I hope I have not been the occasion of a quarrel.’ 

‘There has been a quarrel, and a friendship ripped, which can 
never be rehealed.’ 

‘Not between you and Gerans ?’ 

‘The friendship was between the Squire, not his son, and me,’ 
said Penhalligan after a pause, with reserve in his tone. Rose 
slightly winced. 

‘I thought you and Gerans were such fast friends,’ she said 
timidly. 

Penhalligan made no reply. 

‘JT am sure that Gerans always speaks of you with the warmest 
regard.’ 

‘He can afford do so; he has lost nothing through me.’ 

After that, neither spoke for full ten minutes. Dennis walked 
near the head of Phebus, looking gloomily before him, and Rose 
looked back at intervals nervously, along the Towan lane, wishing, 
yet at the same time not wishing, that the Squire would appear 
—wishing, because she did not desire to be alone with Dennis ; 
not wishing, because she dreaded the old man’s anger. 

The morning was as beautiful as an early summer morning 
could be. The hedges were brilliant with fresh fern and bursting 
flowers. The honeysuckles were out, and as the path passed a 
bush with the trailing trumpet flowers, they traversed a zone of 
fragrance. The wild roses were blooming, white and blush pink. 

The raindrops glittered on the sprays and grass. The may 
was not over, the thorn-bushes had shed most of their flowers in 
a white snow over the road, but flowers, turning pink before they 
fell, still hung in the bushes. When the sea was caught in 
glimpses through gates in the high hedge on the left, it was seen 
bluer than the sky, lost in it at the horizon, where a vapour hid 
the line of demarcation between sea and sky. The bells of the 
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parish church, that lay in the valley, were wafted to their ears on 
the pleasant air. 

Rose broke the silence, which was becoming painful. ‘The 
Squire is a very determined man,’ she said; ‘one must bend or 
break who dares oppose him.’ 

Dennis turned his face, and looked up at her, like one awaken- 
ing from a dream. ‘Yes,’ he said, and pressed his hat lower over 
his eyes; ‘ but: all will not bend, or break. They will not, though 
he set his knee against them, and use his utmost strength for their 
destruction.’ 

‘I hope-—-Mr. Penhalligan > she began, and stopped the 
horse. 

‘There is no use hoping,’ he answered, and urged Pheebus on. 
‘He has ordered me out of Nantsillan. It is his house, and he 
can do what he will with his own.’ 

‘Oh, Mr. Dennis!’ cried Rose, turning pale, and her heart 
standing still. She could say no more. Her pallor was succeeded 
by a rush of blood to her face; she—she by her persistence over 
a trifle had been the occasion of Dennis Penhalligan becoming 
homeless. The tears rose in her eyes. He did not look up at 
her; he walked on, with his hand on the bit and his eyes lowered. 

Presently she said, in a choking voice, ‘I am sorry—I am so, 
so sorry. I shall never forgive myself.’ 

He looked up into her face, with a kindling glance, full of 
vehemence, and said, ‘I am amply, most amply repaid by your 
pity.’ 

‘Did not my husband put in a word for you with his father ? ’ 
she asked with tremulous voice. 

Dennis laughed mockingly, bitterly. ‘Not he. As the old one 
pipes, the young one whistles.’ 

Again ensued a silence. Rose’s bosom heaved. The peal on 
the church bells changed. 

‘I am sorry, more sorry than I have words to say,’ she mur- 
mured. 

‘Do not repeat that,’ said Dennis earnestly, leaving the head 
of Phebus and coming by her foot. ‘I cannot bear it. I am 
unaccustomed to sympathy. What matters one more kick along 
the road of life? It is only one more among the many I have 
received. You—you also will have your sorrows. Ifthe old man 
has not spared me, he will not spare you. You will come to 
understand Beethoven’s Sonata in C flat.’ 
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‘I have my sorrows already,’ she said, and a sob escaped her 
breast. 

‘You!’ he exclaimed, standing still, and Phcebus also stood, 
either startled by his loud tone or involuntarily arrested by the 
hand of Rose on the bridle. ‘You—you have sorrows! You, whom 
I have always associated with unclouded joy!’ 

‘Have I not cause to be unhappy,’ she asked, ‘ with a father- 
in-law who browbeats me, who will not allow me my way in any- 
thing, who treats my opinions with contempt, as though I were a 
child,’—her pity for herself grew as she recited her wrongs—‘ and 
with a husband who will never stand by his wife, and see that she 
is not wronged? He swore at the altar to uphold and cherish 
me, and this is how he keeps his oath! I am—I am very wretched. 
And now I have become the unwitting cause of a wrong done to 
you.’ 

‘Do not name that—it is nothing. The rich always spurn 
the poor.’ 

‘If I may not mention it, still I must think of it,’ continued 
Rose ; then recurring to herself, and her own wrongs, she said, 
‘What am I,a poor young girl, feeble, thoughtless, helpless—I 
look around for someone to help, comfort, advise me, to be a stay 
to me, and a friend, and I find none!’ 

‘Do not say that—it is not true,’ said Dennis in a deep thrilling 
tone. 

‘No,’ she said, and her tears flowed, tears of pity for herself. 
‘No, perhaps not. I have a friend. You have proved yourself one. 
You will always be my friend !’ 

‘Your friend?’ he asked, in a voice scarcely audible from 
emotion. ‘ Your friend! O Rose!’—and his flashing eyes met 
hers. He seized her hand, that hung down, and pressed it in his 
own. ‘Your friend! ever! ever!’ 

He pressed her hand so vehemently, and, in his agitation, so 
inconsiderately, that she cried out from pain. Gerans had pressed 
that hand the evening before, and then she had exclaimed, ‘ You 
hurt me!’ She remembered that now, and contrasted the fierce 
agonising squeeze of Dennis with the firm, but sparing pressure 
of the hand of Gerans, which had not hurt her, though she had 
affected to pretend it had. 

The bells ceased pealing, and the single bell tolled, the token 
that service would begin in five minutes. The clergyman was 
already vesting. 
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Then Rose touched Phcebus with her whip, to make him hurry 
on. Her horse was really lame, and he could not go fast. Never- 
theless, she reached the church in time, and took her place by 
herself in the Towan pew. The church was for the most part 
seated with old carved oak benches, such as remain in a great 
number of churches in the West to this day, and which were, fifty 
or sixty years ago, much more common. ‘The bench ends were 
richly, even profusely carved, but in the Towan aisle they had 
been swept away to make room for a square baize-lined pew. -This 
box had the advantage of screening Rose’s face from the congrega- 
tion, except when she stood up, and therefore of isolating her, and 
leaving her to her own thoughts. In her pew, Rose became cool 
and collected. The influence of the place made itself felt, and 
the solemn words of the service entering at her ear lodged in her 
mind. 

By degrees she became aware that she had acted foolishly, if 
not wrongly. Rose loved Gerans, but she loved herself better. 
She was, naturally, a coquette, and the way in which she had been 
reared had fostered her vanity, love of admiration, and self-will. 
Her heart had not veered from Gerans to Dennis. She did not 
care for the latter, more than so far as his homage flattered her 
vanity. 

She was provoked with Gerans; she was angry with him, but 
she loved him, not passionately indeed, but sincerely. She was 
provoked with him, partly because he was so amenable to his father, 
but also because he took his bliss so equably, and he was so un- 
demonstrative in his love. It would do him good to be made 
jealous, to feel her displeasure. It would goad him into more 
energy in trying to win, and more solicitude to retain, her affec- 
tion. 

These thoughts flew through her mind during the service. 
Then she recalled what had just taken place, and she felt she had 
gone too far with Dennis; she had no right to complain to any 
man of her husband, and to ask his support in the place of 
her husband. She felt this so strongly that as she came out of 
church she looked round for Dennis, and when she caught his eye 
deliberately removed the moss-rose bud from her bosom, and threw 
it down in the grass beside the path. She supposed that he had 
put the bud on her plate, and by throwing it away she intended 
him to understand that she refused his offer of friendship and 
declined his homage. 
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But Dennis, who followed, misread her mind. He stooped, 
and picked up the bud. He remembered the look she had cast 
him when she found it on her plate, and, now that she had thrown 
it down, he thought that she had cast it in his way for him to 
take and keep in remembrance of her, and as an encouragement. 

A moment later Gerans appeared, leading Phcebus, from the 
church stable. 

‘Though I could not come to service, I came to assist you, and 
escort you home,’ he said. ‘ Petherick has assured me that the 
horse is lamed with bad shoeing.’ 

‘Oh, thank you, thank you, Gerans, for coming,’ she said, 
without a look at Dennis ; who supposed she had cast the rose to 
him, as a pledge of her regard, at the moment she saw her husband 
approach. 

‘Gerans, I am so pleased to have your company home.’ 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


BROKEN RESOLUTIONS. 


DENNIS had sneered at the idea of Gerans interfering with his 
father when the latter ordered the doctor to leave Nantsillan. 
Nevertheless, Gerans had interfered. He waited till Dennis was 
out of sight, and the old man’s choler was somewhat cooled, to say, 
‘You did not mean what you said, father. Dennis is not given 
notice to quit.’ 

‘I will have nothing more to do with the fellow,’ stormed the 
old Squire. ‘ He shall not set foot across my threshold; he shall not 
dose my wife; he shall not live on my land. I have given way 
to him too much ; I have taken his opinion on sundry matters, not 
surgical and medicinal, and that has puffed him up with conceit. 
I'll doclean contrary to all he has advised. I will sell the Kenwyn 
estate. I will not make Rose any allowance. I will call in old 
Doctor Squance from Padstow, if your mother must have a doctor 
to humbug her.’ 

‘My dear father, you will use your own discretion about these 
matters, later, when you have weighed them. Not now, when 
you are heated. As for Dennis, he must not be turned out of 
Nantsillan.’ 

‘Not turned out! T’ll rout him out with a red-hot poker if 
he stays a minute after his time.’ 
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‘You cannot, you must not. A doctor has had that cottage 
as long as I can remember, or you either.’ 

‘Time some other trade should go into it.’ 

‘ There is no other house into which he can go.’ 

‘Yes, there are two or three in the village.’ 

‘No; single rooms in which he might be received as a lodger. 
But, remember, father, he has his sister with him. We must 
consider Loveday.’ 

‘Why should we consider her? She is no relation.’ 

‘My dear father,’ said Gerans firmly, ‘you must consider 
Loveday. She has been most kind and attentive to mother ; scarce 
a day has passed without her coming here to see her 

‘ And cocker her up in the delusion that she is ill. All your 
mother wants is a good routing up. She has nothing the matter 
with her but the vapours.’ 

‘Whether Loveday has acted wisely or unwisely does not affect 
the case. She has acted as her kind heart prompted, and her visits 
have been of the greatest comfort to my mother. My mother 
loves her as if she were her own daughter—loves her far more, clings 
to her more, far more than to Rose. Rose is very good, but she 
does not suit mother, as Loveday suits her.’ 

‘Your mother did without Loveday in times past, she must 
do without her in time to come.’ 

‘ Consider how useful she was when you were at your wits’ ends 
with the servants, during our absence.’ 

‘The maidens!’ exclaimed the old Squire, firing up. ‘I will 
give you an instance of their stupidity. I put out my wading boots, 
that cost me three guineas, to be rubbed over with tallow. Will 
you believe me, after larding the boots, they set them in a rat-run 
between the sink and the larder, and of course, in the morning, 
the rats had eaten the topleathers away—holes as big as a crown ?’ 

‘It is rarely that I have interfered with what you have deter- 
mined,’ said Gerans, returning to his point; ‘but now I must 
remonstrate against your sending Dennis Penhalligan and his 
sister out of Nantsillan. The neighbourhood will cry shame on 
you if you do.’ 

‘ Let the neighbourhood dare to prescribe to me what I am to 
do with my houses and tenants!’ said the Squire wrathfully. 

‘ Your better feelings will not allow you.’ 

‘I have said it,’ exclaimed Hender Gaverock. ‘ What would 
the neighbourhood say if it heard that I had spoken a thing one 
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day and withdrawn it the next? You ought to know that what 
I say I stick to.’ 

‘I entreat you to forbear, father.’ 

‘You are pertinacious. Why should I forbear? Show me a 
proper reason. Those you have given are chaffy, worthless.’ 

Then Gerans told his father the whole truth about Constantine 
and Loveday. The surprise, indignation, and rage of the old man 
knew no bounds. The story had been kept from him at first, lest 
he should burst forth into violence, and in his violence say words 
about his dead son which he would afterwards regret, but which 
would wound mortally his weak and failing wife. But now his 
wrath took another turn: he cast no blame on Constantine. He 
was at the moment occupied with the Penhalligans, and the secret 
now divulged exasperated him against them to the last degree. 
He was angry with Gerans for not having told him before, but he 
was furious against Loveday and her brother for thrusting them- 
selves uninvited into relationship with his family. ‘The sister of 
the beggarly Sawbones !’ he cried, walking up and down the gravel 
before the house, with huge strides, ‘ to dare to inveigle my son— 
my son into marriage with herself—the hussy who says I do not 
know women! I know them so well that I see through her 
machinations. Do you think, you fool, Gerans, that she came 
here out of Christian charity to your mother? Not a bit; she 
came to work herself into a place in this house, and when she had 
got into a snug corner, to be able to snap her fingers in my face 
and dare me to turn her out because she was my daughter-in-law.’ 
Then he flew out in another direction. ‘I don’t believe it—not 
a word of it! The impudent wench! It was a love affair, and 
no marriage at all. She has deceived you, lied to you! I will not 
believe till I see the marriage lines. I will go to Nantsillan at 
once, and dare her to produce them. And that Sawbones brother! 
He thought to trade on his connection! To patch up his miser- 
able practice with the recommendation of the Gaverocks his kins- 
men, and send out his bottles of jalap and boxes of pills sealed 
with our crest! Golly! my blood boils. Gerans, I shall never 
forgive you for keeping this infamy concealed from me. Now, it 
is well that I know it. Not for another day, if I can help it, shall 
these beggars live in my house. That was the meaning of sending 
Loveday to Exeter, was it, where my son Con was in an office? 
A deep-laid scheme. A clever scheme. A scheme worthy of that 
black-eyed crafty hussy! But it shall not answer. I am glad I 
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know it. Iwill go down at once and force her to tell me the truth. 
I always knew that Con was a milksop; I never thought him such 
a cursed fool! But Adam was no match for Eve, and so, I suppose, 
one must not wonder if Con fell a prey to another intriguing 
woman. I not knowwomen! I know this, that they can combine 
the subtlety and wickedness of the serpent with the innocent out- 
ward appearance of the dove.’ 

In vain did Gerans strive to abate his father’s fury, and divert 
him from his purpose of an immediate interview with Loveday. 
He entreated him to postpone the visit till the morrow. The old 
man would listen to no advice; in his headstrong temper and 
roused passion he rushed off in the direction of the cottage, 
shaking Gerans from him when he held his arm to detain him. 

Then Gerans, greatly troubled at having made matters worse 
by telling his father what had so long been kept from him, resolved 
to go down to the church, meet Rose, and urge her to do what 
she could to appease the irate old man. Perhaps, if she made her 
submission, his anger would abate. 

He arrived at the church during the sermon. Instead of going 
in, he went to the stables provided for the horses of church-goers 
from a distance, and brought out Phcebus, in readiness for Rose. 

He helped her into the saddle, and led the horse away; he 
wanted to get ahead of the people who were about to stream along 
the same road. She, penitent for what she had done, did not 
look behind her, nor say a word to Dennis. She held the reins, 
and allowed her husband to urge on the lame horse. 

‘I see Phcebus does limp,’ she said. ‘ However, he is not 
lame. When the shoe is taken off he will be right. The road 
is very muddy, I should not have liked to walk it. If your father 
had not been so peremptory, I might, however, have gone on foot, 
but I will not be ordered about—like you.’ 

She could not help it; even when penitent she must say some- 
thing sharp, and also excuse herself, when half acknowledging 
that she had been in the wrong. When they were some way 
ahead of those coming from church in the same direction, and 
quite out of earshot, Gerans said, in a low tone, ‘ Rose, I want 
your help. I am afraid my father is much put out. I wish that 
you would tell him you are sorry that you took Pheebus. It will 
please him. You see the horse is unfit to be ridden.’ 

‘He will be right when the shoe is off.’ 

‘Do you know, Rose, that my father, in a fit of impetuosity, 
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gave notice to the Penhalligans to leave their cottage? What is 
to be done? Where is poor Loveday to go? I wish you would 
intercede with father and get him to yield in this one matter.’ 

Rose’s lips closed tightly. ‘I suppose,’ she said constrainedly, 
‘ If “ poor Loveday ” is to go, that poor Dennis must go also.’ 

‘Yes, of course; but that is not such a great concern. But 
our dear Loveday !—I cannot bear to think of it. What will 
mother do? Where can Loveday go?’ 

‘I should have supposed it of far more consequence that Mr. 
Dennis should be housed than “ our dear Loveday.”’ 

‘Not at all,’ answered Gerans, without perceiving that she was 
speaking ironically. ‘ He, as a man, can find lodgings somewhere, 
but she—there is no place where they could be taken in together.’ 

‘And,’ said Rose, ‘it would be so very hard that Loveday 
should not be within a gunshot of Towan.’ 

‘Yes, quite so, answered Gerans. ‘It would not do at all; she 
could not then be in and out of our house at all times.’ 

‘That would be intolerable indeed.’ 

‘I do not know—intolerable, but very inconvenient.’ 

‘There I differ from you,’ said Rose coldly. ‘Iam not sure 
but that her frequent visits are inconvenient at present, and I can 

‘quite imagine that they may become intolerable.’ 

‘I cannot see that,’ Gerans replied, not in the least under- 
standing his wife. ‘ My father is so exasperated that he may forbid 
her as well as Dennis the house.’ 

‘It is, of course, of far more importance that Loveday should 
be at home there than that Mr. Dennis should be admitted.’ 

‘Of course it is. My dear mother is so attached to her-——’ 

‘ Your mother only ?’ 

‘No, all of us—you, I know, like her, love her dearly, and I— 
I am very fond of her.’ 

‘I suppose that, as we are made one by marriage, we must 
share everything, even our attachments.’ 

‘Yes, Rose, so it ought to be, and so I hope it is. Loveday 
is so good, noble, and true, that we must value and love her. I 
know you do both.’ 

He was wholly unconscious of the irritation his words caused. 
He spoke of Loveday’s trouble, because he thought that would 
touch and move his wife more than any consideration for the 
doctor. He was devoid of jealousy himself,and had no conception 
that his wife could be jealous of him and Loveday. He regarded 
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the latter so completely as a sister, that the thought that she 
could be regarded in any other light by him never entered his head. 

‘My father has gone down to Nantsillan,’ continued Gerans. 
‘T hope he will control himself; he was very excited when he went 
off. Loveday is there alone, I know.’ 

‘You know, do you? How do you know that?’ 

‘Because little Ruth came out of church. One or the other 
must remain at home to cook the dinner.’ 

‘At home,’ repeated Rose. ‘Do you mean Nantsillan Cottage 
when you say, “at home” ?’ 

‘Yes,’ he answered, and turned and looked at her. ‘I do not 
understand you. WNantsillan is their home.’ 

‘Oh! you spok> of it as home—as your home.’ 

‘How can you so misinterpret me?’ said Gerans. Then he 
sighed. It struck him that she was in a captious and unyielding 
mood, but he did not see the reason for it. 

Phoebus went slowly on. MRose’s cheeks burned. All her 
penitence and good resolutions were gone. She was angry with 
her husband for talking so persistently of Loveday. After they 
had gone on in silence a little way, Gerans stepped back, and, 
laying his hand on the crupper, said, ‘ Rose, dear, speak a word 
for them to father. He must not turn them out; they have had 
troubles enough without our adding to them—more troubles than 
you know. They are very poor, and have made a hard fight to get 
on. I fear this change would break their back.’ 

‘So you creep behind my skirt, and thrust me on, because you 
dare not yourself interfere ?’ 

‘Rose, I have spoken, but my father will not listen.’ 

‘That is false,’ said Rose vehemently; ‘you said nothing. 
You had not the courage to stand up for a friend. You are a 
coward !’ 

‘Rose!’ exclaimed Gerans, withdrawing his hand from the 
back of the horse, and colouring—‘ Rose!’ he repeated in a tone 
of reproach, and pain, and astonishment. 

She did not spare him. She had no pity; she went on with 
flaming cheeks and sparkling eyes: ‘ Nothing is to be expected of 
a man who will not take the part of his own wife. No wonder 
if such a fellow is too timid to defend his own friend. I know 
some who would never have suffered me to be ill-treated and 
insulted, had I listened to one or other of them, instead of you. 
I wish I had never seen your face.’ 
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Gerans turned deadly pale. He said, ‘with quivering lips, 
‘ Rose, you were not forced to take me.’ 

‘No; but when I took you, I did not know you as I do now.’ 

Gerans had hold of her rein. He let go, and walked on. He 
did not look at her, he hung his head. Not two months had 
elapsed since they had been married, and his happiness was gone. 

All the annoyances, disappointments, slights she had under- 
gone, real or imaginary, justly or unjustly, in Towan, were alive 
and moving and gnawing in her soul. Another man would never 
have allowed her to be subjected to these. Dennis Penhalligan 
would have protected her from the slightest breath of offence. 
Dennis was not afraid of old Gaverock. He defied him to his face 
when Rose’s pleasure was concerned. How Gerans had hung back 
—that morning at the door! How Dennis had sprung forward 
to lift her into her seat! They were men of different stamp. She 
began to cry. Gerans heard her, and her tears fell as fire-drops 
on his heart. He could not speak to her. He had nothing to say 
to her. She did not love him. 

When they arrived at Towan, he handed her from the horse, 
but said nothing. He did not look at her. She went within. 
He walked away, with bowed head. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
A SENTENCE OF EXILE. 


HENDER GAVEROCK, in his Sunday suit, but without his rough beaver 
hat, strode down to Nantsillan, opened the cottage door without 
knocking, and, entering the front room or little hall, shouted, 
‘Loveday Penhalligan, where are you? I want you. Come here.’ 

Loveday was in the kitchen. She came to him at once. She 
knew by his voice and she saw by his face that he was in a passion, 
and had lost all control over himself. Loveday wore a white apron, 
that covered her bosom and was fastened on her shoulders. Her 
gown was deep blue. She looked very pretty with her rich dark 
hair, lustrous eyes, and oval, pale face. She was not alarmed, but 
she felt at once that she must exercise great discretion with a man 
who had no command over what he said or what he did. 

‘I am at your service, Mr. Gaverock,’ said Loveday. ‘ Will you 
take a chair?’ Then she seated herself, 
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‘No, I will not,’ he answered roughly. ‘ Why do you sit down ? 
Stand up when I speak to you.’ He could browbeat her better, 
face to face with her, than with her in a chair, by the hearth, 
showing him only her profile. 

‘You must excuse me, Mr. Gaverock. I know you will, you 
are so kind and considerate. I have been standing all the morning, 
and a moment in a chair is a boon.’ 

‘I have heard a scandalous story,’ said the Squire, pacing the 
little hall, and turning his great rough, shaggy head towards her, 
as he strode, with his hands behind his back, under the tails of 
his plum-coloured coat. ‘I have heard a scandalous story, and I 
have come here about it.’ 

‘Then, Squire,’ said Loveday gently, ‘ you have come to the 
wrong place.’ 

‘T have not. I know what I am about, where I am.’ 

‘You have come to call on a gentlewoman,’ said Loveday, ‘and 
are her visitor, in her parlour.’ 

Gaverock was somewhat abashed, but he was too highly 
incensed for a soft word to affect him more than momentarily. 

‘Mistress Loveday Penhalligan ’—he emphasised the surname 
—‘T have just heard a story about you and Constantine, outrageous, 
detestable, scandalous.’ 

‘Excuse me, Mr. Gaverock, I have green gooseberries to pick.’ 
She made him a slight bow, and withdrew into the kitchen. He 
continued striding up and down the hall, waiting for her. After 
a few minutes she returned, looked him full in the face, and re- 
seated herself, with a dish of gooseberries in her lap, and put an 
empty pie-dish, for the stalks, on the table. She was so cool, so 
collected, that Gaverock was disconcerted. She fixed her honest 
dark eyes on him, and said, ‘You have heard that Constantine 
and I were married in Exeter. It is true, but I did not wish that 
it should be known.’ 

‘It is not true. I dispute it. Show me the certificate.’ 

‘Mr. Gaverock,’ she said, raising her head, ‘I excuse those 
hasty and ill-considered words ; but I will not suffer them to be 
repeated, nor endure words like them. I cannot show you the 
certificate, because I did not furnish myself with a copy. But I 
will write, or you can write, if you doubt my word of honour, 
and obtain a copy of the register from St. Sidwell’s Church in 
Exeter.’ 

‘I do not believe it. I will not believe it,’ stormed the angry 
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man; ‘it is a disgraceful imposition. What took place between 
you and Con, you know best, but I will not allow——’ She was 
gone. The basin of gooseberries was left on the table; she had 
quietly and easily withdrawn. 

He paced the room again. It was full ten minutes before she 
returned, and resumed her place and dish of berries. 

‘ How can I talk if you run out of the room every few minutes?’ 
he asked. 

‘ How can I stay when you forget to whom you are speaking?’ 
she replied. ‘I am your daughter-in-law. I did not seek the 
honour. I shrank from it. It was pressed upon me. I have 
endeavoured to keep the relationship a secret. I shall bring no 
dishonour on the name of Gaverock ; that name, however, will be 
dishonoured by any man who bears it and fails to behave as a 
gentleman in the presence of a lady.’ 

‘Do you mean to imply > began Gaverock threaten- 
ingly. 

‘I imply nothing,’ said Loveday quietly; ‘I state a fact that 
you yourself must admit. Would it not be dishonourable of a 
man who is a gentleman by birth and position to forget what is 
due to a lady, and address her in terms of insolence when she is 
alone, with no one by to protect her?’ 

Gaverock was very angry. He thrust his hands into his pockets 
and paced the room. 

‘You have not replied to my question,’ said Loveday. 

He would not answer. 

‘ Mr. Gaverock,’ she said, ‘ you want to talk to me, and I am 
ready to speak with you; but I will only consent to a conversation 
on these terms—that you sit opposite me, and hold the pie-dish 
into which I put the gooseberry stalks.’ 

‘I am not here to be made a fool of,’ said the Squire. 

‘Nor am I here to waste valuable time. The gooseberries are 
to be made fool of, not the Squire of Towan. That is left to him- 
self and his inconsiderate temper.’ 

She set a chair for him opposite herself, and held the back, 
waiting for him to occupy it. He shortened his tramp and his 
steps, hesitated, drew near the chair, went back, came again, 
and finally seated himself. Then she put the basin in his 
hands. 

‘ What is this for?’ he asked angrily. 

‘ For the stalks of the gooseberries, and the little brown ends, 
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which must not be allowed in a fool, or it spoils it. I dare say 
you know that by experience.’ 

‘ Miss Loveday,’ said Hender Gaverock, ‘ you and your brother 
will have to turn out of this house. I have given him notice. 
I will have none of you in my veighbourhood any more. Your 
brother, madam, has defied me, me ; interfered with me, me; 
and , 

‘Take care of the pie-dish!’ she said as he flung himself back 
impetuously in the chair. 

‘ And has called me a bear—me, me!’ 

‘Well, Mr. Gaverock. Is there anything so dreadful and 
offensive in that? A bear is rough, tough, and indomitable. You 
do not pretend to be sleek as a greyhound ; all your muscles are 
as hawsers, and who is there that has ventured to tame you ?’ 

This recognition of his roughness, toughness, and indomit- 
ability, three qualities on which he prided himself, somewhat 
mollified the old Squire. 

‘And because of this, you are going to expel us from this 
house? This is not kind.’ 

‘Not for this only,’ answered Gaverock. ‘I will not have the 
doctor trade on his relationship, and you establish a claim to be 
one of us.’ 

‘Have we done so? Have we shown the smallest desire to 
do this? Who told you of my marriage? Not Dennis?’ 

‘No, Gerans.’ 

‘You have not heard anything about it from the neighbours ; 
it was I who begged Gerans to keepit secret. But for my urgency 
it would have been the talk of the county. If now the tidings 
spread, it will be through you, not through me. Unless Gerans 
has told Rose, she is ignorant. The secret was in the hands of 
Mrs. Gaverock, Gerans, and Dennis.’ 

‘My wife knows—and never told me!’ 

‘She knows. Constantine had himself told her part of the 
secret ; I confided to her the rest.’ 

‘Women cannot keep secrets—it will spread like thistledown 
in a week.’ 

‘You do not know women, or you would not say so. It has 
been known to Mrs. Gaverock since last autumn twelvemonth, 
when poor Constantine was drowned, and whom has she told? 
Noone. Whom have I told? If the story circulate you will set 
it running.’ 
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‘I—I do not want it to get about. I would hush it up if 
possible. I am too vexed, too indignant—too ashamed.’ 

‘It is I,’ said Loveday, gently, ‘who have cause to be ashamed, 
not you. And I am ashamed—deeply humbled, and there is not 
an hour of the day in which it does not weigh on me.’ 

‘You !—it was an honour.’ 

‘I do not see it so. I did wrong. I consented to marry 
Constantine privately, I will not reproach him; but I may say 
that I neither intended nor expected that any secret should have 
been made of the marriage, when once it had taken place. A 
secret was made of it, and I have had to suffer. I am suffering 
now from it. When poor Constantine was dead, I thought to 
bury my secret in forgetfulness. No advantage could come of 
divulging it. But as it has leaked out—it cannot be helped.’ 

‘I do not want it to go farther. Why should we have this 
put into the mouths of half Cornwall ?’ 

‘Exactly—why should we? I do not ask for recognition. 
Dennis has no such desire. It lies with you, to publish or suppress 
what has been confided to you.’ 

‘Oh,I! It isnosuch honour to me > Then with Loveday’s 
calm face before him, full of dignity, and her soft eyes fixed on 
him, he became conscious that he was about to make a rude 
remark, unworthy of a gentleman. 

He considered for awhile. If he turned Dennis Penhalligan 
out of Nantsillan, no doubt the surgeon weuld go about complain- 
ing of the wrong done him by the man whose son had married 
his sister. He would do the thing of all others most likely to 
publish the affair. 

‘Are you not treating us with undue severity,’ said Loveday, 
‘in banishing us from this cottage? You knowthere is no other 
house in the place that we can have. You are therefore forcibly 
separating my brother and me, and breaking up our poor little 
home. A young man beginning professional life has not an easy 
time, and it is surely harsh to make it more painful to him than 
need be. My offence is not mine alone. Poor Constantine, who 
married me, was your own flesh and blood. If there be fault on 
my side, and I freely admit it, blame attaches to him also. Why 
should the burden of expiation fall on my brother and me alone ? 
Why should your family bear none of it? My brother knew 
nothing of the marriage till Constantine’s return, the ensuing 
autumn. He was not consulted, He was kept as much in igno- 
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rance as yourself, It is not right that he should suffer for what 
I have done.’ 

‘ He has offended me,’ said Gaverock. 

‘How, I do not know,’ Loveday said. 

‘Then I will tell you. Phcebus was ill-shod and like to go 
lame. Rose insisted on riding him to church, and when I forbade 
her, and she persisted, your brother took her part, and helped her 
into the saddle.’ 

‘He acted wisely,’ said Loveday. ‘ Rose is wilful, and resolved 
to have her own way. She will lame Phcebus, and find that she 
cannot ride him again for many days. She will be forced to admit 
that you were right, and that she was wrong. Henceforth she 
will show you more deference. She has been taught in the only 
way she could be taught, by experience, that your orders are not 
capriciously given, but rest on common-sense.’ 

‘There is something in that,’ said the Squire. 

‘My brother saw that clearly, and he allowed her to have her 
own way, that she might return to Towan ashamed of her obstinacy. 
Sunday is a day for acquiring moral lessons.’ 

‘Twill tell you what it is, Miss Pen ’ He stopped, corrected 
himself, and recommenced his sentence. ‘I will tell you what it 
is, Loveday. I am more incensed against you than against him. 
His conduct, as you say, is capable of being given a different in- 
terpretation from that I gave it; and what he said may be ac- 
cepted as complimentary, though I cannot say I thought he spoke 
it with that intention. Still, as his manners are peculiar, and 
unformed, I will suppose that he did mean to compliment me. I 
admit that I am rough, vigorous, and tough—I am that, as 
every sane man on this coast knows, and no man has yet been 
able to throw me, though I have wrestled with the best men in 
Cornwall. But I am a man of my word. When I have said a 
thing, I stick to it. I have said that I would turn you out 
of Nantsillan, and so I will. I could never look Gerans in the 
face, never order him about if I were to go back from what I 
have said.’ 

‘You may put down the pie-dish, Mr. Gaverock,’ said Loveday ; 
‘T have finished the gooseberries.’ 

‘Ah,’ growled the Squire, ‘I had green gooseberry pudding on 
Whitsunday, but the maidens were not looked after, and to save 
themselves trouble did not pick the gooseberries. But that is 


neither here nor there. We are not talking of gooseberries. As 
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I said, I stick to my word, and I have said I would turn you out of 
Nantsillan. Gerans will expect it. I expect it of myself. But— 
there are two of you. You are the chief offender. If you will go, 
I will not be hard on the doctor. He, at all events, is not a rela- 
tion; but you—-if your story be correct, and I suppose I must 
admit that it is—you stand to me in the surprising and close 
relationship of daughter-in-law. Now I am not prepared for this. 
It will take my mind some time to get used to the idea. I shall 
inave to determine on a course of action. You must go. It is 
best for you. It is necessary forme. I do not say, Go away for 
ever, but go away for awhile—for a twelvemonth, till I have had 
time to digest this startling piece of news, and have decided 
whether to recognise you or not. If you will consent to this, I 
will retreat so far as to allow the doctor to remain here. This 
understanding must be come to between us, that not one word is 
said of the—the circumstance just told me, this startling news 
sprung on me, when so unprepared to receive it. No one must 
know of it till I have made up my mind what is to be done, and 
if, at the end of a twelvemonth, I refuse to acknowledge you, then 
you and your brother must accept my refusal as final. If you 
choose to come to my terms, I will say no more about his vacating 
Nantsillan.’ 

‘I accept the terms,’ said Loveday. ‘I accept them heartily. 
Iam willing to go. I believe it will be best for myself, as you 
say, though on other grounds. I will go somewhere, and earn a 
little money, so as to be a help to poor Dennis.’ 

As Squire Gaverock walked back to Towan, he said to himself, 
‘That young woman has some sense in her—for a woman. She 
did not forget what was due to me; she maintained a proper 
respect. If she only had money, I would rather have her as my 
daughter-in-law than Miss Vanity Scatterbrain, who has not yet 
learned her place.’ 

In about half an hour after the Squire had gone Dennis 
entered the cottage. 

‘Oh, Dennis!’ said Loveday, who came to him from the kitchen 
on hearing his step, ‘Mr. Gaverock has been here whilst you 
were at church. He has been told all. He is highly incensed 
against me. He was very angry at first with you, but that is 
passed away.’ 

‘He has given me notice to quit the house,’ said Dennis. He 
had not raised his eyes to his sister on entering, and now he 
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looked furtively at her. He saw that her eyes were swimming 
with tears. ‘Is that what has made you cry ?’ 

‘No, Dennis; he will allow you to remain, but I must go.’ 

‘You! Why?’ 

‘ Because of my marriage with Con. He cannot make up his 
mind whether to recognise it or not; and he has made me 
promise to go away fora twelvemonth. But he will not disturb you.’ 

Dennis drew a long breath. He did not exhibit much concern 
at the prospect of losing his sister. 

Suddenly, after drying her eyes, Loveday exclaimed-— 

‘Dennis, what is that rose in your button-hole? Where did 
you get it ?’ 

He looked away, as her searching eyes were on his face. 

‘Dennis, I know that rose. It is from our garden; there was 
but one.’ 

‘Well,’ he said roughly, ‘if you know the rose, why do you 
ask about it ?’ 

‘ Because—oh, Dennis !—I gave it to Rose Gaverock. That is, 
I carried it up to Towan, and put it in her plate at the breakfast 
table. How came you by it ?’ 

‘I picked it up,’ he answered, with a sullen look and im- 
patience in his tone. 

She watched his face eagerly with alarm and pain. 

‘Oh, Dennis,’ she said, ‘ why did you pick it up?’ 

He turned angrily on her, and said— 

‘Loveday, this is intolerable. I will not stand here to be 
catechised.’ 

‘Dennis, dear brother’—Loveday spoke in a low, pleading 
tone, and put her hand on him—‘ you picked it up because it was 
hers, because she had worn it. I see it in your face. This must 
not be. Dennis, she is lost to you, she belongs to Gerans; and 
you must not, without sin, lay a thought to her. Dennis, dear 
Dennis, I have noticed that you have not crushed and cast out of 
your heart the love you bore her. But it isa duty. You must 
be true, and good, and honourable, anda Christian. Oh, Dennis’— 
she pressed on him, and put up her other hand beseechingly on 
his arm—‘ let me take the rose away ; and as I pluck it, be brave, 
and pluck every thought of her out of your heart.’ 

She put her delicate, slender fingers to the lappet of his coat. 
He sprang back, cast her off, his dark eyes glared, and his brows 
contracted. 
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‘Have done with this preaching,’ he said. ‘I have borne 
from you more than I will endure for the future. It is well you 
are going. I am sick of prying and peeping eyes; go as soon 
as youcan. I had rather be alone. I am tired of your officious 
care.’ 

‘Oh, Dennis!’ she said, and covered her eyes; then fled the 
room, and buried her face on her pillow. She had lost her 
brother’s love, and was banished alike from her home and his heart. 


CHAPTER XXX. 
SAMPHIRE, 


DurinG the early dinner Gerans was silent. Rose, on the other 
hand, was lively. She did her utmost to let Gaverock, the father, 
and her husband see that she was in good spirits, and quite un- 
affected by what had taken place. But on this occasion she had 
an uphill scramble. Hender Gaverock was not in his jovial, 
boisterous humour; and Gerans said nothing. Moreover, Rose 
was not well at ease with her conscience, and felt disposed rather 
to ery than to laugh. This, however, was the last thing she 
would allow either of the men to suspect. Mrs. Gaverock came 
in to dinner, but she was never to be relied upon to furnish topics 
of conversation and keep up a flagging talk. She seemed, on this 
occasion, to be conscious that something had gone wrong, and to 
be more than usually depressed by this consciousness. She was 
a quiet, faded old lady ; very ready to do her duty in the house as 
far as her physical powers allowed; but she was too diffident of 
her knowledge, too narrow in her interests, too much afraid of her 
husband, to be of much use solidly. She was a good listener, 
a kind sympathiser; and in opinions she always agreed with the 
last speaker, because she never could see more than one side of 
any question at a time. She looked from her husband to Gerans, 
and then to Rose, with perplexity and timidity, afraid to ask if 
anything was the matter and unable to explain their moods. 
That Rose’s hilarity was put on she knew by her feminine instinct; 
but in her innocent, humble heart, she attributed it to her good- 
ness in desiring to brighten a dull meal and recover the spirits 
of her father-in-law and husband. She was struck with admira- 
tion at Rose’s ability and energy, an ability and energy of which 
she was herself devoid and incapable. 
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After dinner, Rose gave her mother-in-law one arm, and 
Gerans gave her one on the other side, and they helped her back 
to the sofa in the parlour, where she had her Bible and Church 
Service and a volume of Blair’s Sermons on a tea-table at her 
side. She had gone religiously through the form of prayer for 
the morning, and would do the same in the afternoon with Rose 
to help her, and such of the servants as could not be spared to go 
to church. The performance was dreary and not very improving. 
The Psalms were divided among those who could read, each taking 
a verse, and in the case of the servants hashing it, and in the case 
of the scullery-maid spelling it and making nonsense out of it. 
Rose galloped away with her verse, her Truro maid trotted with 
hers, Mrs. Gaverock’s verse went along at an amble, but the rest 
were in various conditions of crawl and tumble. The Lessons 
were gone through in the same way; and no one when it came to 
her turn had the faintest idea of what she was reading about. 
However, it was all well intended. 

Gerans withdrew. His mother cast a sad look after him. She 
feared that religion was losing its hold on her son, as he shrank 
from these spirit-deadening exercises. Rose would have run 
away had she dared, but she had sufficient grace to be sensible 
that it would be kind and dutiful to remain. 

‘We must allow the servants time to dine and wash up,’ said 
Mrs. Gaverock, ‘and then we will begin.’ 

‘Yes,’ answered Rose with her mouth down at the corners. 
She was standing by the window, looking out, watching Gerans 
as he left the house. There was a dejection about him—affecting 
his walk, his bearing, his face—she had never seen in him before. 
She knew the cause, and she relented towards him, for she really 
did love him. 

‘What can be the matter with Father and Gerans?’ asked 
Mrs. Gaverock, as she turned over the pages of Blair in quest 
of a sermon that would do to read to the maids. ‘They were 
neither of them in their usual spirits at dinner. Do you know 
the reason ?’ 

‘No, aunt.’ 

‘To-morrow is Gerans’s birthday. Have you prepared something 
for him? I have knitted him a pair of mitts, though I do not 
think he will wear them. Still, he will value them. They will 
tell him he has been thought of.’ 

‘I have nothing, aunt. I forgot about his birthday.’ 
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‘Which of these two sermons will do best, Rose? Just cast 
your eye over them and give me your opinion.’ 

‘My dear aunt, either will do equally well: they are just like 
each other and all the rest; the same words only differently 
arranged. And as for ideas, they are, like the raisins in the cakes 
uncle complains of, conspicuous by their absence. We called 
them plum-loaves when I was at school—milestone cakes— 
because of the distance between the raisins. As for the ideas in 
the sermons, the distance between them is to be measured by 
geographical miles, which are seven hundred and ninety-five feet 
and four-fifths longer than the statute mile.’ 

When the service was over, Rose’s feelings were in an irritated 
condition. She heartily wished that Goliath had killed David, and 
prevented him from writing Psalms; and that with the Destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem the First and Second Lessons had gone to make 
the blaze brighter. 

Gerans returned somewhat later. The service had lasted quite 
an hour and a half. Every verse spelled and made nonsense of 
by the scullery-maid had occupied three minutes. Rose was 
sitting by the drawing-room window, looking out for his return. 
She saw him arrive with head down. 

‘He seems still very unhappy,’ thought Rose. ‘Perhaps I 
was a little too sharp with him.’ Her heart beat fast. 

Mrs. Gaverock said something, and Rose answered incoherently. 

The drawing-room window was open. Would he come to it ?— 
lean his elbows on the sill, and stand there and speak to her? 
If he would come, she would address him cheerfully, and give him 
a tender look, which would make him forget any hasty word she 
might have spoken. But Gerans did not turn his head and look 
towards the parlour window. She heard his steps in the hall, and 
listened. He would come along to the parlour to his mother and 
her. He did not do so. Then a hard look came on her face. If 
Gerans had not noticed her at the window, it was his duty to come 
after her into the room where she-sat. She was convinced that 
Gerans did not choose to see her, and she threw up her head 
haughtily. If he did not want a reconciliation, neither did she. 
If he would not apologise to her, she would not go out of her way 
to seek him. 

‘I hear Gerans in the next room,’ said Mrs. Gaverock. ‘Call 
him to me, Rose.’ 

Rose had to be twice asked to do this before she complied. 
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Then she went to the door and said coldly, ‘Your mother wants 
you.’ 

‘I will come,’ he said, and entered the parlour. 

‘Gerans,’ said the old lady, ‘what is this I hear about the 
samphire picking? Are you going to-morrow?’ 

‘Yes, mother; it is in condition now. Loveday wants to 
pickle some and send it to her cousins in Exeter, and Rose will 
want some for this house, and Madame Loveys also.’ 

‘ Loveday first, and I only next,’ said Rose shortly, frowning. 

‘No!—not so. Dennis and Anthony join me. Loveday 
always has her store in now, and so do you, mother. I told 
Anthony and Dennis about it yesterday. We may as well all go 
together. Indeed, we must help each other; the rocks are so 
precipitous that we cannot get the samphire without a rope.’ 

‘Oh, Gerans, be careful!’ 

He laughed, but not cheerfully—not his usual careless, gay 
laugh. ‘I shall be careful enough ; but if I am over the edge of the 
cliff, it lies with Dennis and Anthony to be careful. Dennis can- 
not go over an edge, he turns giddy at a precipice; and Anthony 
is so slow and clumsy.’ 

‘Do they hold the rope ?’ 

‘Yes, attached to my waist. If they let go, don’t expect me 
home to-morrow, for home I shall not come.’ 

‘Take someone else. Take Petherick or Jago.’ 

‘My dear mother, have no fear. There are not two more 
powerful young men in these parts than Dennis and Anthony, 
and they will not let me go, they love me too well.’ 

‘Yes, but they may lack nerve.’ 

‘Dennis has nerve. The only fear is lest Anthony should go 
to sleep at his rope end.’ 

‘Oh, Gerans!’ exclaimed his mother. ‘Do not be angry with 
me. All the samphire in the world is not worth your life. Give 
up this expedition. My mind forebodes me ill.’ 

He stooped over her and kissed her. 

‘You are weak and nervous,’ he said. ‘Have no uneasiness 
about me. I have none for myself.’ 

As he went out of the room he cast a glance at his wife. Rose 
stood with averted face. 

‘Do you know what you are looking at?’ asked Mrs. Gaverock, 
following the direction of her eyes. ‘On that window-jamb is 
marked the height of Gerans on each of his birthdays till he was 
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full grown. He will never stand higher now than the highest 
score; but—he may lie lower than the lowest. It was so with 
Con.’ Then her tears flowed. 

On the morrow, the three young men—taking with them a 
coil of new rope, bought recently at St. Ives, and sure to stand any 
strain put on it—went along the cliffs together, above the sea, in 
quest of samphire. 

The samphire derives its name from Saint-Pierre, because it 
is ripe and ready to be pickled about St. Peter’s Day—that is, June 
the twenty-ninth. It is a fleshy stalked and leaved plant, with 
pale whitey-green flowers like those of the fennel. It only grows 
on such crags above the sea as the gulls delight to haunt, above 
the lash of the waves, but ready to sip of though not to be engulfed 
in their brine. It sprouts out of rocky crevices in thick clusters, 
enlivening the bald cliff faces where nothing else will grow. Not 
one of our native plants can at all compare with this in flavour 
when pickled with vinegar and spices. It is pleasantly aromatic 
both in odour and taste, and very succulent. As it was highly 
prized at one time, those who lived near the coast collected it and 
sent it to their friends inland. 

Gerans wore light shoes, without nails in the soles; a short 
jacket ; and a sower’s pouch slung round him, in which to put the 
gathered plants as they were plucked. He was not in the cheerful 
humour which was common to him. The samphire-picking he 
greatly enjoyed on former occasions, and he was wont to go forth 
singing to his dangerous pursuit. There was pleasure in hanging 
halfway down a cliff with the rolling blue-green sea curling and 
foaming underneath; and to feel the sun strike back from the 
rocks to which he clung ; and to inhale at every inspiration an air 
that went down into his lungs as the vapour of the elixir of 
life. It was pleasant to be among the wheeling gulls, the 
kittiwakes with their scarlet beaks, the great. cormorants with 
metallic plumage, the gannets—the young black and white 
speckled, and the older white with blue-grey faces—the glossy 
black, scarlet-stockinged chuff: to have these birds wheeling and 
screaming around, and to invade their nests, and see their startled 
young, it was worth the risk of the descent. It was pleasant to 
be among the scented glassy-stalked samphire, and the pink 
dancing tufts of the thrift. On a bright day, nothing gave so 
great a sense of light, and sparkle, and buoyancy as a swing down 
the face of the sea cliffs after samphire. But this morning Gerans 
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was not himself. It was his birthday, and Rose had forgotten to 
congratulate him on it. He was going forth on a perilous enter- 
prise, and she had manifested no concern about it. He had ex- 
pected every moment that morning from his waking that she 
would recollect what day it was, and would come smiling to him, 
put her arms round his neck, and wish him many happy returns 
of it. A very little love on her part would have made him forgive, 
if he could not wholly forget, her words of yesterday. But she 
gave no token of relenting. It was certain that she loved him no 
more. She had taken him, not knowing her own mind; and now 
she had discovered, when too late to retract the step, that she did 
not either respect or love him. He had noticed, ever since his 
return from Truro with her, that she had become estranged from 
him bit by bit, but he had hoped that the gulf might close instead 
of widening farther. Now he knew that he must abandon this 
hope. He felt no bitterness towards her; he loved her as much 
as ever, possibly more. He had no suspicion of her heart having 
turned from him to another. He did not suppose that she was 
still the coquette, demanding, insisting on admiration, that she 
had been before. He knew that he had forfeited her love by his 
submission to his father and, he supposed, from deficiencies of 
manner, and mind, and culture, which she observed, but of which 
he was ignorant. 

Dennis was not in a conversational mood either, and Anthony 
only talked with an effort. Consequently, the three walked along 
the cliffs in silence, only broken by remarks about spots where it 
was likely that samphire would be found, where it was observed 
growing in accessible spots, and where it was safe to descend. 

After some little discussion, a place was fixed upon where 
Gerans had gone down in former years. This was on the face of 
the cliff called Cardue Point, pierced by the Iron Gate. 

The day was most beautiful. The sea was like a great sapphire, 
full of changing lights, and flashes, and shades of colour. The 
turf was thickly covered with thrift, ramning through every change 
of hue from pink to silvery white. Here and there a delicate little 
blue flax-flower shook in the wind—a flower so delicate, that when 
picked it shed its leaves at once. 

‘Here,’ said Gerans, as he fastened the rope round his waist ; 
‘I will go down the cliff in this place. I know that the samphire 
is abundant here, though one cannot see it from the top, as the 
edge slightly curves over.’ 
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‘Mind your footing, and the knot,’ said Dennis. ‘A fall here 
would end your happiness in this world.’ 

Gerans sighed. ‘I donot know but that it would be as good a 
way out of one’s troubles as any.’ 

‘Troubles!’ exclaimed Dennis scornfully. ‘ You, a Gaverock, 
with everything you can wish for, have no right to speak about 
troubles.’ 

‘But I have troubles,’ answered Gerans, laying his hand on his 
heart. ‘There is a skeleton in every house.’ He looked up at 
Dennis, and their eyes met; only for a moment—and Dennis 
knew by the sadness in those of Gerans that Gerans was aware 
that he was not loved by his wife. A wave of hot blood rolled 
through his veins, making sparks flash before his eyes, then 
darkness came over them. It passed, and he had regained his 
composure. But his heart beat faster, a triumphant feeling 
swelled in his breast. Rose did not love Gerans, never had loved 
him; she writhed in her marriage bonds. If she loved anyone, 
it was himself, Dennis Penhalligan. 

‘ Ready ?’ asked Gerans. 

‘ Ready you are,’ replied the other two, and Gerans crept over 
the edge, his white seed-pouch disappearing first, then his face, and 
last, the fingers clinging to the turf. As the fingers, first of one 
hand, then of the other, left their hold, the thought rushed through 
Penhalligan’s brain, ‘ Now the man who stands between you and 
happiness is in your power. What does he care for life? He 
would thank you to let him fall.’ 

A crowbar had been driven into the turf, and the rope looped 
round that. Anthony payed it out as it was wanted ; Dennis knelt 
on one knee, with the heel of the other foot driven into the turf, 
grasping the cord with both hands, one before the other. At the 
farther end, the unseen end, was Gerans, creeping down the face 
of rock, holding to projections with his hands or resting his feet 
on ledges, At times the strain on the rope was great, at others 
not at all. The two young men were forced to be on the alert, as 
they could see nothing of their comrade, and were obliged to be 
ready to have the rope jerked violently at any moment. 

Once while the strain was greatest, and they knew that Gerans 
was swinging almost with his entire weight over the spiked rocks 
and foaming surf, the temptation to let go came over Dennis with 
such power that he had great difficulty in conquering it. The 
temptation was not of the will, or of malice, to destroy Gerans ; 
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it was the numbing fear of letting go and so becoming his 
murderer, that almost took the power out of his muscles. The 
sensation was much the same as that which is felt when one 
stands on the verge of a precipice. One feels impelled to cast 
oneself down, not from any wish to do so, but from an all but 
irresistible fascination, which the thought of falling exercises on 
the mind. Dennis saw Gerans dashing from his foothold, whirling 
down through the air to the sea below, and the sight of this 
descent, to his imagination, unnerved him; his fingers trembled 
and began to relax, whilst a sweat of agony burst from his brow 
and lips and studded them with great drops. 

Whether he could have mastered the weakness, had it con- 
tinued, cannot be said. Fortunately, Gerans obtained foothold 
on a ledge, relaxing the cord, then shouted, and shook it, and 
Dennis and Anthony began to draw him up, he helping himself 
with his hands and knees and toes. 

He brought up his pouch full of samphire. Then he cast 
himself on the turf to rest a few minutes, and Dennis was glad of 
the relief. 

‘I have seen plenty growing a little way to the right,’ said 
Gerans. ‘Quite a bed of it. I will go down there in a minute.’ 

‘Give us more than a minute for rest,’ said Dennis. ‘Both 
Anthony Loveys and I have had a sharp pull on the rope, and it 
has made my hands tender.’ 

‘Tender or not, they must be tough enough to sustain me,’ 
answered Gerans. ‘ My life depends on them.’ 

‘Do not fear for me,’ said Dennis gravely. But though he 
spoke boldly he had lost confidence in his nerve. 

‘I am ready for you when you like,’ said Anthony. ‘ My skin 
is like leather.’ 

The three walked along the verge to the spot indicated by 
Gerans. The excitement of the descent, and the herb-picking, had 
driven from him his despondency, and as he went over the edge 
his face was smiling and hopeful as usual. 

‘For God’s sake be careful now,’ were his last words. ‘ Don’t 
gotosleep, Anthony. There is a tickle (difficult) bit where I can- 
not plant a foot.’ 

‘The bar is well driven in,’ said Anthony Loveys. 

‘Yes,’ said Dennis, looking over his shoulder. ‘ But the bar 
is naught without the grip on the rope slewed about it. Hold hard.’ 

The two young men exerted their full strength; with heels 
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driven into the turf they were firm as rooted trees. The cord was 
given a turn about the bar, and the bar was driven into the ground 
slanting steeply away from the direction in which was the strain ; 
but the soil on the surface of the rock was not of sufficient depth 
to allow of its being forced down to any considerable distance. 
It would have been quite insufficient alone to have supported the 
weight of a man. With the rope looped round it, it materially 
assisted in sustaining the burden. Very cautiously the young 
men let out length to allow of the descent of Gerans. He was 
hanging now quite free from the cliff over jagged points of slate 
and the waves, torn and tattered as they rushed over and in and out 
among the blades of rock. According to his estimate, he must 
descend sheer fifty feet before he reached the shelf on which the 
samphire grew in a green belt, rankly. 

How much rope had been payed out, how long they had been 
slowly lowering Gerans, neither Dennis nor young Loveys knew 
exactly, when suddenly a white liver-spotted dog, limping, ran 
up, and jumped over the rope behind Penhalligan, who did not 
see it, drawing its lame cold foot across the back of Anthony’s 
hand. 

Anthony, startled, and, in his surprise, forgetful of what he 
was about, let go his hold to wipe the clammy moisture, like the 
track of a slug, left by the mongrel dog’s foot on his hand. 

Instantly the rope flew away, jerking the bar out of the ground, 
and throwing up the turf, rushing through the hands of Dennis. 
A cry was heard, whether that of Gerans or of a gull, neither 
knew, neither heeded. Dennis threw himself full length on the 
cord, gripping it with all the force he could concentrate into the 
muscles of his arms, but the weight and fall at the farther end 
drew him along the turf to the edge of the precipice. In another 
moment he would have been over as well as Gerans; but the end 
of the coil was fortunately round Loveys, and, as it ran out, caught 
him, and he cast himself, or was flung across the course of the 
pull, instead of in the line of it, like Dennis, and the rope was 
arrested by his weight and resistance. 

Then Penhalligan retreated backwards, hand behind hand, till 
he was a safe distance from the edge. He was quivering in all 
his muscles, and sick at heart; he had seen over the cliff the 
spikes and razor-blades of slate far below waiting to cut and kill 
him. Slowly the two young men drew in the rope till Gerans 
was safely landed on the top. He was white and agitated. 
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‘It was my fault,’ said Anthony, when Gerans cast himself on 
the turf speechless beside Dennis, who also was unable to speak. 
‘I thought I heard the squeak of a fiddle behind me, and saw 
the flap of a coat in the wind, and just then a spotted dog like 
that of the pedlar at the Goose Fair ran over my hands, and took 
the power out of them, just as if I’d had a shock from a sea- 
nettle.’ 

‘But for Penhalligan I should have been dashed to pieces,’ 
said Gerans. ‘Give me your hand, Dennis; I thank you for my 
life.’ 

The doctor held out his hands. They were covered with blood ; 
the rope had flayed his palms in flying through them, and the 
backs and knuckles were cut and bleeding from the stones over 
which they had been drawn. 

‘Don’t thank me. I cannot shake hands,’ said Dennis coldly. 
‘I saved my own life.’ 

Anthony Loveys looked about and behind him. ‘I can’t make 
it out at all,’ he said. ‘I see no one here, and no dog either. 
Yet, if it were the pedlar, he could not have left the cliff by this 
time.’ 

‘Bah, Anthony,’ said Gerans. ‘It was a dream. You fell 
asleep over your work.’ 


(To be continued.) 





THE PIGEON AS A WAR MESSENGER. 


THE pigeon family is one of the most widely distributed orders 
of birds, for, with the exception of the frigid zones, it is found 
throughout the entire globe, being most abundant, however, in 
Southern Asia, the Indian Archipelago, and North America. The 
genera are extremely numerous, and differ widely in their habits, 
some being arboreal and others terrestrial. But in one particular 
they all agree: they all possess an innate love for their homne—a 
love so strong that when removed from their habitation they will 
at once return, though the distance to be covered may be many 
miles. 

At a very early period in the world’s history this inbred 
homing tendency was noticed by man, and by him was taken 
advantage of to utilise the bird for the purpose of carrying mes- 
sages. When this custom originated is lost in obscurity ; but for 
many centuries pigeon-flying has been a favourite pastime with 
various nations, and, as in England at the present day, it has ever 
been a prolific source of gambling. So far as we know, Noah was 
the first to use the pigeon as a bearer of intelligence; but the 
first nation of whom we have any record as employing the bird as 
a messenger is the Greeks. By them it was used with great ad- 
vantage, and the knowledge they had gained respecting it they 
imparted to the Romans, who first utilised it as a message-bearer 
about B.c. 120. That it satisfactorily performed the office of 
courier may be inferred from the fact that nearly three-quarters 
of a century later it was employed by Julius Cesar as a military 
messenger ; and when Modena, or Mutina, where pigeon-flying is 
still carried on to a great extent, was besieged by Mark Antony 
in 44 B.c., we read that Decimus Brutus, whilst shut up in the 
city, frequently communicated with Consul Hirtius by means of 
this bird. For centuries pigeons continued to be used as con- 
veyers of intelligence, and about 500 years ago they formed part 
of a telegraphic system adopted by the Turks, who erected high 
towers at distances of thirty or forty miles apart. These were 
provided with pigeons, and sentinels stood constantly on the 
watch to secure the messages as the birds arrived and to pass the 
intelligence on by means of others. The communication was 
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written on a thin slip of paper and enclosed in a very small gold 
box, almost as thin as the paper itself, suspended to the neck of 
the bird. The time of arrival and departure was marked at each 
successive tower, and, for greater security, a duplicate message 
was always despatched a couple of hours after the first. The in- 
telligence, however, was not invariably enclosed in a gold box, 
but was sometimes merely wrapped in paper, in which case, to 
prevent the writing being injured by damp, the legs of the birds 
were bathed in vinegar, with a view to keep them cool, so that 
there might be no settling to drink or wash on the way. 

Its light active body and long wings render the pigeon pecu- 
liarly adapted for speed, and for very many years it remained the 
fleetest means of communication which the world possessed. As 
instances of its velocity, it may be mentioned that on November 
22, 1819, thirty-two pigeons which had ‘homed’ at Antwerp 
were liberated from London at 7 A.M., and at noon the first bird 
reached its destination, having accomplished the distance of 210 
miles in (allowing for difference of time) about four and three- 
quarters hours, or at the rate of something like 45 miles per 
hour—the speed of an ordinary railway train. A few years later 
fifty-six pigeons were brought over from Holland, and having been 
set free in London at 4.30 a.M., the swiftest bird traversed the 
distance of 300 miles at the rate of 50 miles per hour, the slowest 
accomplishing the journey at an average of 374 miles an hour. 
But a much quicker flight than these is on record; for we find it 
chronicled that in 1842 a pigeon flew from Ballinasloe in Ireland 
to Castle Bernard, a distance of 23 Irish miles, in eleven minutes, 
which gives the almost incredible velocity of 160 English miles 
per hour, a speed nearly equal to that of the common swift, which 
is without doubt the fleetest of all birds. This rate of flight, 
however, must be regarded as altogether exceptional, since nothing 
approaching it has been performed in more recent years. The 
average speed of the pigeon is in all probability about 40 or 45 
miles per hour, as from calculations based on the time occupied 
in traversing given distances at races, it appears that a mile is 
covered in about ninety seconds. 

As a bearer of military despatches the pigeon has long since 
given way to the mounted messenger, the railway, the telegraph, 
and the heliograph, and other methods of signalling, though up to 
within comparatively recent times it continued to be employed as 
a conveyer of general intelligence. Since it has been supplanted 
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as a messenger by other means of communication the English 
homing pigeon, or ‘ carrier,’ which, on account of its rapidity of 
flight, strength, &c., is best adapted for message-bearing pur- 
poses, has been bred solely for exhibition or racing. It may be 
described as a large, heavy-looking bird, with a peculiar ex- 
crescence or wattle much developed round the eye and at the 
base of the beak. It cannot be said to have originated from any 
one fixed type, but is the result of a mixture of three varieties—the 
old-fashioned English dragon, from which it derives its strength ; 
the cumulet, a relation of the tumbler, from which the high 
flight is obtained ; and the Belgian smerle, which imparts both 
speed and strength. The last-named, however, has more and 
more asserted its sway, and it may fairly be said that nearly one- 
half the birds now have a large proportion of Belgian blood in 
their veins. Under the fostering influence of columbarian 
societies in various parts of the country, much has been done to 
increase the speed of birds, to extend the distance from home at 
which they can be flown, and to augment the number of persons 
who take an interest in pigeon-flying. Societies have been 
formed for a like purpose in different continental countries, and 
receive the support of the wealthiest inhabitants. Especially is 
this the case in Belgium, which was for many years the chief 
abode of the homing pigeon, and where the higher classes 
patronise pigeon-flying. Government also makes special arrange- 
ments for the conveyance by rail of such birds as are sent for 
training to the different French stations, and as an instance of 
the enormous number of pigeons thus sent, it may be mentioned 
that on one day alone the province of Liége forwarded 46,000 by 
two special trains, each train being formed of twenty-three vans. 
In England ‘ flying fanciers ’ are somewhat looked down upon, but 
that they do not all belong to one section of the community is 
proved by the fact that as much as 50/. and 100/. are sometimes 
paid for a ‘carrier’ of known pedigree and power. But such 
birds, as may readily be imagined, are not risked in the perils of 
a long flight, but are kept solely for exhibition or prize-taking 
purposes. 

During the past few years there has been a slight revival in 
this country of the adoption of pigeons as message-bearers. 
Country doctors have found them most useful for communicating 
with patients at a distance, newspaper reporters have employed 
them with great advantage, and in the Scilly Isles they are fre- 
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quently used by Lloyd’s agent and others to bring news from the 
pilot boats cruising at the entrance of the English Channel of the 
arrival of homeward-bound vessels, overdue or otherwise. The 
extent to which they are so employed, however, is very limited ; 
and as their homing faculty depends more upon observation than 
any peculiar instinct, instances have of late been recorded in 
which the birds, by reason of foggy or stormy weather, have 
failed to reach their destination. But, notwithstanding such 
drawbacks, there seems to be no reason why pigeons should not 
be more largely utilised in the directions referred to than they 
are at present, for there can be no doubt that under favourable 
conditions they are capable of rendering valuable service. 

As already stated, pigeons have long since ceased to be em- 
ployed as carriers of military despatches, but within the past 
dozen years or so the war authorities of the chief European 
nations have given much consideration as to the advisableness of 
again utilising them for this purpose, as the fact that it was only 
by means of these birds that Paris received news from the outside 
world during the many weeks of the siege of 1870-71 set at rest 
all doubts as to the possibility of usefully employing these swift 
aérial messengers under certain conditions. During the first 
portion of the four months that the French capital was surrounded 
by the Germans there was no means of ascertaining whether the 
balloons which were being sent out landed clear of the enemy, 
and therefore a balloon which left on September 25, 1870, carried 
three pigeons for the purpose of bringing back intelligence of its 
safety or otherwise. Six hours after leaving Paris they returned 
with the message, ‘ We landed safely at Vernouillet, near Triel. 
We will take official despatches to Tours. Bags of letters will be 
distributed.’ But to employ several pigeons to simply announce 
the landing of a balloon was a waste of valuable messengers, and 
orders were soon given that all birds sent out of the capital were 
to be taken direct to Tours, if necessary by express train, and 
placed at the exclusive disposal of the Delegation. At Tours a 
large room was fitted up at the Prefecture as a pigeon-loft, and in 
this were placed all the birds which were sent from Paris. The 
pigeons selected for the return journey to the capital were taken 
by train in the early morning to the furthest point north that 
could be reached with safety, and thus the distance they had to 
fly was reduced as much as possible. From November 18, 1870, 
until Paris capitulated on January 28 following, London was in 
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communication with Tours by means of a pigeon post, and during 
that period 48 day and 1,186 night mails were despatched by 
winged messengers. Within the three months that the French 
government was at Tours—from the middle of September to De- 
cember 11—219 pigeons were tossed, the average number liberated 
on each occasion being five, all of which carried copies of the same 
messages. The majority of these birds were lost, through lack of 
training, weather, &c., but some copies of every despatch reached 
Paris. When the seat of the delegate government was trans- 
ferred from Tours to Bordeaux, the difficulties of the pigeon post 
were enormously increased, by reason of the greater distance to 
be traversed by the birds and the severity of the weather. During 
the fifty-three days that the government remained at Bordeaux, 
83 pigeons were tossed, but very few of them arrived in Paris. 
The total number of birds sent out from the capital in balloons 
was 363, and of these 302 were tossed. Out of those liberated 
only 73 found their way to Paris with despatches—viz., on Sep- 
tember, 9; October, 21 ; November, 24; December, 13; January, 
3; and February, 3. Others of the pigeons tossed reached their 
destination, but without any message attached. To facilitate the 
checking of the arrival of the various birds, and to render the 
system as complete as possible, each pigeon was stamped with 
three numbers on the wing feathers, the first indicating the 
uumber of birds sent, the second the number of the series of 
messages, and the third the number of pigeons remaining at the 
place of despatch. At each loft in Paris which had supplied birds 
for government use the Administration of Posts stationed a 
sentinel, and when a pigeon arrived it and its owner were con- 
ducted under escort to the postmaster-general, who detached the 
messages, which were afterwards re-written by a staff of clerks 
and delivered at their intended addresses. 

At first the despatches forwarded by pigeons were copies of 
the originals, photographed by means of an ordinary camera, but 
about the middle of November M. Dagron and two assistants, who 
had been sent out of the capital by balloon, arrived at Tours for 
the purpose of assisting in photographing the messages, and soon 
after the removal of the seat of the government to Bordeaux 
M. Dagron successfully introduced the system of micro-photo- 
graphy. By this method it became possible to compress the 
matter into a very small space ; so that the reduction in surface 
which was obtained was considerable. The message was photo- 
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graphed by the microscope on one side of a very thin film of 
collodion ; and as each pellicle contained on an average some 
2,500 despatches, it became possible for one pigeon to easily carry 
a dozen of these pellicles, which represented 30,000 messages. 
But great as this number may appear, it was sometimes exceeded, 
for in one instance a bird carried into Paris eighteen pellicles, or 
40,000 messages, most of which were private. To ensure arrival, 
each pellicle was sent on several pigeons, being sometimes de- 
spatched three times, and at others up to thirty-nine, the average 
being about twenty. In this manner 150,000 official and 1,000,000 
private messages or notices of money orders were carried into 
Paris during the memorable siege of 1870-71, the value of the 
money orders so transmitted being 7,600/. 

The general notion that all that has to be done in forwarding 
a despatch by pigeon is to catch the bird, tie a letter to its leg, 
and then liberate it, is utterly fallacious, as the method of attach- 
ing the message is of great importance. Besides, to be of much 
service, the birds must have been thoroughly trained, otherwise 
if the distance to be traversed be great, the pigeon will in all 
probability lose its way, as it depends more upon observation than 
anything else for guidance in its flights. Prior to the siege of 
Paris the method of affixing the message to the bird had not 
received that attention which it demanded, and consequently 
many despatches were lost in transit. At first the message was 
merely rolled up tightly, waxed over to protect it from the 
weather, and then attached to a feather of the bird’s tail. But it — 
was soon found that the twine which kept the missive in its place 
cut or damaged the paper, and therefore, in order to protect it 
from being pecked by the pigeon, and from being injured by wet, 
&e., the despatch was inserted in a small goose-quill two inches 
in length. The quill was then pierced close to each end with a 
red-hot bodkin, so as not to split it, and in the holes waxed silk 
threads were inserted to affix it to the strongest tail feather. By 
attaching the message to this part of the bird’s body its flight was 
not in any way interfered with. 

During a campaign the maintenance of communication is of 
the utmost importance, and when the ordinary means by which 
intelligence is conveyed either break down or fall into the enemy’s 
hands, the only alternative is found in the balloon. This, how- 
ever, owing to various uncontrollable causes, can only be employed 
to a very limited extent, though up to a few years ago it was 
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generally looked upon as the only means by which a beleaguered 
town could communicate with the outer world. But the in- 
valuable services rendered to the French capital during the last 
few months of the Franco-German war by pigeons fully demon- 
strated that these birds were far superior to balloons as a means 
of communication during the carrying on of military operations ; 
and the various war authorities of the continent were so firmly con- 
vinced of this that soon after the close of the campaign some of 
the chief nations established regular military pigeon systems, the 
governments granting an annual amount for their maintenance. 
All the systems are based upon the same lines. The frontier or 
other fortresses that are considered most liable to attack, as well 
as many of the inland towns, are provided with pigeon-lofts, and 
an important point in the interior of the country—generally the 
capital—is fixed upon as a central station with which they shall 
communicate. Between the various fortresses there is, too, direct 
communication. Where the distance separating outlying stations 
from the central one is deemed too great for the birds to safely 
traverse, the connection is secured by intermediate ones. As to 
the number of pigeons kept at each station, this varies according 
to the position of the place, the number of directions in which 
birds have to be trained, and the distances that they have to be 
flown. Where it is intended that the pigeons shall only be used 
in one direction, about 200 are maintained, and for each direction 
after the first 150 birds are added; so that at a station where 

' three directions are covered, 500 pigeons will be kept. In case 
of siege this number would be sufficient to ensure communication 
for six months, the calculation being arrived at in the following 
manner. Suppose the birds are tossed twice per week, then in 
six months there would be fifty-two liberations, and as the number 
of pigeons let loose on each occasion would in all probability 
average three, the total number of birds tossed during the half- 
year would be 156, allowance thus being made for various con- 
tingencies. 

The Germans were among the first nations to establish mili- 
tary pigeon-lofts, and their system is now the most complete 
in Europe. The larger fortresses, like Metz, Cologne, and Stras- 
bourg, each have from 400 to 600 well-trained birds; and the 
annual vote of credit for pigeon purposes in the military budget 
is 1,700/. The commandant of the place is responsible for the 
birds being properly cared for and trained, and they are in charge 
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of a non-commissioned officer, who has under him two private 
soldiers and a keeper, the latter receiving a salary of 4/. 10s. per 
month. Registers are kept giving full particulars concerning all 
the birds—the numbers stamped on them, their age, sex, colour, 
distinguishing marks, and the different places from which each 
has flown, together with notes on their rapidity and reliability. 
Among the fortresses which were early stocked with birds were 
those near the Russian frontier—Posen, Thorn, and Kénigsberg ; 
and others were gradually attended to, until at the present time it 
may be said that every part of the country is in communication, 
either directly or indirectly, with the capital by means of pigeons. 
The northern coast is, in fact, studded with lofts, they having 
been established at Tonning, Dantzig, Stettin, and Kiel. On the 
western frontier Cologne is in direct communication with Berlin, 
a distance of 300 miles, and is a transmitting station for Metz and 
Mayence. Strasbourg and Metz also communicate with the 
capital through Wurzburg. In France the vote of credit for the 
pigeon-lofts is 4,000/. Ten stations have birds trained from 
Paris, and important towns at great distances communicate with 
the capital by intermediate stations. Thus Lyons transmits to 
Paris by way of Langres, which likewise communicates with 
Marseilles and Perpignan. The military authorities have power 
to requisition all lofts of trained pigeons belonging to private 
persons, and a census is regularly made of their number. The 
census taken last year showed that in Paris alone there were 
2,500 birds available, of which 1,780 had been thoroughly trained 
and might be relied upon as likely to‘ home.’ Were Paris, there- 
fore, ever again in danger of being besieged, these, together with 
the birds kept at the various outside stations about Grenoble, the 
Pyrenees, the Alps, and the important towns in the north and 
south of the country, would form a means of communicating with 
the armies outside that might play an important part in turning 
the tide of the campaign. Russia has recently voted a sum of 
2,000/. for the maintenance of military pigeon-lofts, it being 
thought that in Afghanistan and other distant parts pigeons might, 
under certain circumstances, be the best means of securing the 
maintenance of communication. The Austrian authorities appre- 
ciate the usefulness of these messengers in mountain districts, and 
at the present time they have under consideration the question of 
establishing pigeon-lofts, in order to secure rapid communication 
between the fortresses of the frontier and the mountain passes, 
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There is no government military pigeon system in the country, 
but there is scarcely a town of any importance that cannot boast 
of possessing a columbarian society, which, in case of necessity, 
could furnish some hundreds of trained birds; and these, if 
occasion demanded, could be despatched by swift cruisers so as to 
bring back intelligence respecting an enemy’s fleet. Hitherto 
England has not given much attention to the establishing of 
military pigeon lofts, probably owing to the fact that from its 
insular position it is in less danger of invasion than are the 
countries on the Continent. It has also been argued that, seeing 
the foggy weather to which we are subjected, the pigeon would be 
of very little service, if not practically useless, as a conveyer of 
intelligence ; but, on the other hand, it has been contended that 
it would be possible to train birds so as, in time of war, to main- 
tain the communication between ship and shore; whilst during 
operations on the Afghan frontier pigeons might be of great 
service. As to our resources in trained pigeons, great progress 
has, through the medium of columbarian societies, been made in 
this respect during the past few years, and it may be fairly esti- 
mated that something like 9,000 birds are annually put into 
training by private persons ; and in case the necessity arose, these 
would, without doubt, be placed at the disposal of the nation. 
Whether or not the English government will ever follow the 
example set by the great continental countries in maintaining 
military pigeon-lofts cannot, of course, be stated; but we have 
recently had proof that certain of our war authorities look upon 
the project without disfavour, for in January of last year Captain 
Allatt, R.A., brought the matter before the United Service Insti- 
tution, and in the following April he, with the consent of the 
commander-in-chief, employed pigeons as messengers during the 
Easter military manceuvres, and fully demonstrated in what way 
even privately trained birds might be made to render invaluable 
service to a defending army. 





YORICK AND ELIZA. 


In Bristol Cathedral is to be seen a graceful monument: two 
classical figures bending over a shield, one bearing a torch, the 
other a dove—a tribute to the memory of Mrs. Elizabeth Draper, 
the famous Yorick’s ‘ Eliza,’ and Sterne’s friend, ‘in whom,’ it 
records, ‘ genius and benevolence were united.’ ‘ Yorick’s letters 
to Eliza’ enjoyed much popularity in their day, and are still 
relished in France. 

Mr. Sterne nourished a long series of these passionate attach- 
ments; indeed he frankly confessed that he was never comfort- 
able unless when under influence of tender passions, and that he 
cultivated them habitually. ‘I must ever,’ he said, ‘have some 
Dulcinea in my head,’ and this, he protested, gave a sort of 
soothing, romantic tone to the current of his life. 

It was about the year 1766 that he became acquainted with 
this lady, ‘by accident’ we are told. He was then a rather 
elderly Lothario of fifty-six, and with considerable art he took 
care to assume a sort of paternal or clerical tone in keeping with 
his time of life. Mrs. Draper, his Eliza, was the wife of Mr. 
Daniel Draper, a councillor at Bombay, who had come to Europe 
to recover her health. She had been born in the country of 
Anjinga, the farthest English settlement on the Malabar coast, 
which prompted Raynal’s extraordinary burst of rapture about 
the place in his History of the Indies. When treating of 
the English settlements on the coast of Malabar he suddenly 
launched out into this super-French piece of bombast : ‘ Territory 
of Anjinga, you are nothing; but you have given birth to Eliza! 
One day these commercial establishments founded by Europeans 
on the coast of Asia will exist no more. The grass will cover 
them, or the avenged Indian will have built over their ruins; 
but if my writings have any duration the name of Anjinga will 
remain in the memory of men. Those who shall read my works, 
those whom the winds shall waft to thy shores, will say, “It is there 
that Eliza Draper was born ;” and if there is a Briton among them, 
he will hasten to add with pride, “and she was born of English 
parents.” . . . From the height of the heavens, thy first and last 
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country, receive, Eliza, my oath—I swear never to write a line in 
which the world shall not recognise thy friend.’ 

Yet the object of this inflated language was, after all, an 
average heroine, whose admirers, oddly enough, seem limited 
to two disorderly clerics, one of whom was virtually unfrocked, 
and the other pronounced by a bishop to be ‘an irrevocable 
scoundrel.’ According to the candid description of her admirer, 
she seems to have been a rather ordinary-looking person, but 
there was a secret charm which it required an intimate friendship 
to develop. ‘When I first saw you,’ he says, ‘I beheld you as an 
object of compassion, and a very plain woman. The mode of 
your dress (the fashionable) disfigured you—but nothing now 
could render you such but the being solicitous to make yourself 
admired as a handsome one. You are not handsome, Eliza, nor 
is yours a face that will please the tenth part of your beholders. 
But you are something more; for I scruple not to tell you, I 
never saw so intelligent, so animated, so good a countenance. A 
something in your voice and eyes you possess in a degree more 
persuasive than any woman I ever saw, read, or heard of; but it 
is that bewitching sort of nameless excellence that men of nice 
sensibility alone can be touched with.’ 

Mr. Sterne was deeply skilled in the arts of gaining the female 
heart, and this adroitly calculated depreciation was likely to be 
more acceptable than an elaborate compliment. Mr. James Forbes, 
who wrote four portly tomes of Eastern travel, met her in society 
at Bombay, and was impressed by her ‘refined taste and elegant 
accomplishments, which required no panegyric from his pen.’ Mr. 
Draper, her husband, we are told, was ‘much respected in that 
quarter of the globe.’ He was Second Commissioner at Bombay, 
and later became Chief at Surat. In the voluminous manuscript 
Hastings correspondence we find him offering his compliments and 
services to that great man, announcing also to him his recall to 
Bombay. Mr. Sterne insinuates that he was a penurious person, 
anxious for the wife’s return on account of the expense he was put 
to. There is ground, however, for believing that he was an 
elderly or old man, married to a young wife of twenty-four, for 
his signature to the letters is of a singularly tottering and infirm 
character, as though written by one suffering from paralysis. 

The agreeable Sterne now gave himself up to the enjoyment 
of this new devotion, mounted on his nag, and, to use his own 
phrase, ‘ cantering along up and down on his haunches.’ Among 
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Eliza’s intimates was an amiable family, also Indian, Mr. and Mrs. 
James, who were also warm friends of the lover. They probably 
had introduced him to their protégée. These worthy people do not 
appear to have seen any harm in this behaviour, or at least did 
not interfere, probably accepting the clergyman’s interest as semi- 
paternal or semi-religious. But the affair was beginning to be 
talked of, and certain friends in the City, in the absent Draper’s 
interest, remonstrated with ‘the Brahmine’—Mr. Sterne’s pet 
name for her—on her indiscretion. This threw her admirer into 
a fury. 

‘The ——s, by heavens! are worthless. I have heard enough 
to tremble at the articulation of the name. How could you, Eliza, 
leave them, or suffer them to leave you rather, with impressions 
the least favourable? I have told thee enough to plant disgust 
against their treachery to thee, to the last hour of thy life! Yet 
still thou toldest Mrs. James at last, that thou believest they 
affectionately love thee. Her delicacy to my Eliza, and true 
regard to her ease of mind, have saved thee from hearing more 
glaring proofs of their baseness. For God’s sake, write not 
to them, nor foul thy fair character with such polluted hearts. 
They love thee! What proof? No—but they weep, and say 
tender things! Adieu to all such!’ 

His hatred to these people was indeed extraordinary. He 
returned again and again to them. ‘I would not give ninepence,’ 
he said angrily: ‘for the picture of you they have got executed ; 
it is that of a conceited, made-up coquette. Your eyes and the 
shape of your face, the latter the most perfect oval I ever saw, 
which are perfections that must strike the most indifferent judge, 
because they are equal to any of God’s works in a similar way, and 
finer than any I beheld in all my travels—are manifestly inspired 
by the affected leer of the one and strange appearance of the other.’ 

This combination of animosity and flattery is amusing, and 
calculated to have telling effect on the mind ofa foolish or im- 
pressionable heroine. All this, as he confessed later, was an 
entire fiction; he had invented the whole story because ‘they 
used their endeavours with her to break off her friendship with 
me, for reasons I will not write, but tell you.’ Mrs. James knew 
nothing of their ‘ baseness.’ The reasons given by him for this 
advice to break off her intimacy with them might certainly have 
been given by Tartuffe. ‘Forgive my zeal, dear girl, and allow 
me right, which arises only out of that fund of affection I have, 
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and shall preserve for thee to the hour of my death. I think you 
a very deserving woman, and that you want nothing but firmness, 
and a better opinion of yourself, to be the best female character 


I know.’ 
But his philanthropic efforts did not succeed, and the Brahmine 


declined to give up her friends. 

Her health now seemed to grow worse, and Daniel Draper was 
insisting on her returning to him. This was not from any rumours 
having reached him—there was not time for that, the intimacy 
having only lasted a few months. She resolved to set off, pre- 
pared for the voyage, on the eve of which Mr. Sterne seems to 
have begun that characteristic correspondence later known as that 
of § Yorick and Eliza.’ These letters were sent to her up to the 
time of the sailing, and they are certainly original and charac- 
teristic. 

He used to write at all seasons. On returning from a dinner- 
party, the artful Lothario, adroitly touching every note of the 
sympathetic gamut so as to excite an interest in himself, would 
write thus: ‘Best of all good girls, the sufferings I sustained 
last night on account of thine, Eliza, are beyond my powers. 
Thou hast been bowed down, my child, with every burden that 
sorrow of heart and pain of body could inflict on a poor being. 
Fear nothing, my dear; hope everything; and the balm of this 
passion will shed its influence on thy health, and make thee 
enjoy a spring of youth and cheerfulness, more than thou hast 
hardly yet tasted.’ 

These evils, of course, were awaiting her on her arrival at 
Bombay; but the ‘balm of this passion’ (for him, the Reverend 
Laurence) was to be her solace. He, indeed, rarely omits a 
judicious stroke at Daniel Draper, Esquire. 

‘Trust my declaration, Eliza, that thy husband (if he is the 
good feeling man I wish him) will press thee to him with more 
honest warmth and affection than he would be able to do in the 
best bloom of thy beauty—and so he ought. I pity him—he must 
have strange feelings if he knows not the value of such a creature 
as thou art.’ 

At last the moment came for separation, and the ‘Earl of 
Chatham’ Indiaman was about to sail from Deal. Mr. Sterne 
took great pains in looking after some little comforts for the 
voyage, screws for her cabin, &c.; writing also to the pilot, 
Abraham Walker. 
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At this moment he made some mysterious promises and 
declarations. ‘May poverty, distress, anguish, and shame be my 
portion if ever I give thee reason to repent the knowledge of me.’ 
‘ With this asservation, made in the presence of a just God, J pray 
to Him that so it may speed with me as I deal candidly and 
honourably with thee. Remember that, while I have life and 
power, whatever is mine you may style and think yours; though 
sorry should I be if ever my friendship was put to the test 
thus, for your own delicacy’s sake’—an amusing qualification of 
generosity. 

‘I will live for thee and my Lydia, be rich for the dear 
children of my heart, gain wisdom, gain fame and happiness, to 
share them with thee and her in my old age. Once for all, adieu; 
preserve thy life steadily, pursue the ends we proposed, and let 
nothing rob thee of those powers Heaven has given thee for thy 
well-being.’ 

This seems to point to certain hopes held out of a future 
marriage. He had already jocularly hinted at it: ‘Talking of 
widows,’ he writes in a significant passage, ‘if ever you are such, 
do not think of giving yourself to some wealthy nabob, because 
I design to marry you myself. My wife cannot live long, and 
I know not anyone I should like so well for her substitute as 
yourself.’ Mrs. Sterne was at the time in wretched health, and 
often within measurable distance of death so that this amiable 
suggestion was not merely Utopian. 

A Mr. B--—, evidently a friend of Daniel Draper, was sen- 
sibly pressing her not to lose further time, but to set off. Mr. 
Sterne thought he was ‘exaggerating matters.’ ‘I like not his 
countenance ; tis absolutely killing. Should evil befal thee, what 
will he not have to answer for?’ He will hate him as ‘ an outcast 
alien.’ But in case of such disaster Mr. Sterne, ignoring Daniel, 
promised ‘ to be a father to her children.’ Nay, he urged her to 
stay. 

‘But, Eliza, if thou art so very ill, still put off all thoughts of 
returning to India this year. Write to your husband; tell him 
the truth of your case. If he is the generous, humane man you 
describe him to be, he cannot but applaud your conduct. I am 
creditably informed that his repugnance to your livitig in England 
arises only from the dread which has entered his brain that thou 
mayest run him into debt beyond thy appointments, and that he 
must discharge them. That such a creature should be sacrificed 
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for the paltry consideration of a few hundreds is too, too hard! 
Oh! my child, that I could with propriety indemnify him for 
every charge, even to the last mite, that thou hast been of to him! 
With joy would I give him my whole subsistence—nay, sequester 
my livings, and trust to the treasures Heaven has furnished my 
head with for a future subsistence.’ This seems plain speaking 
enough. 

He would send for his wife and daughter, and they would all 
travel together on the Continent— fish on the banks of the Arno,’ 
He would prescribe for her gratis, the rogue! ‘You are not the 
first woman by many I have done so for with success !’ 

In spite of all these inducements, the innamorata sailed in the 
‘Earl of Chatham’ on April 3. He never saw her again. On 
Eliza’s departure from London, Mr. Sterne began to keepa journal 
of his doings in London, specially written to amuse her, and which 
he sent in portions to her. This is described as a vivacious and 
entertaining record, though it has never been published. It was 
shown to Mr. Thackeray by its possessor, Mr. Gibbs, of Bath, 
who also showed it to the present writer. It was curious to hold 
in one’s hand this substantial record, and look at the crowded 
and faded characters, written on sheets of foolscap. ‘Upon the 
death of my father,’ says Mr. Gibbs, ‘ when I was eleven years old, 
a pile of old account books, letters, commonplace books, and other 
papers of no documentary value, was set aside as waste, and placed 
in a room where I used to play. I looked through the papers, 
and found the journal and letters. An early fondness for reading 
had made me acquainted with the well-known extracts from the 
writings of Sterne— The Sword,” “The Monk,” “Le Fevre,” 
and a small book containing the “ Letters of Yorick and Eliza ”— 
and finding these names in the letters and book, I took all I could 
find and obtained permission to preserve them, and they have been 
in my possession ever since. How they came into the hands of 
my father, who was a great reader and had a large collection of 
old books, I never had any means of knowing.’ 

He added the curious incident that it was discovered in a 
plate-warmer! It is full of extraordinary incident, and from a 
hurried perusal, or snatch of perusal, it can be seen that it was 
written in Sterne’s most characteristic manner. 

‘I have found,’ Mr. Gibbs writes to me, ‘some difficulty on 
looking over Sterne’s Journal in selecting a few extracts charac- 
teristic of him, for{they are all characteristic, in the true Shandean 
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style. I have copied the enclosed for you, preserving the original 
spelling, capital letters, and punctuation, and hope you will be 
pleased with the specimen. The lot was given me to cut up into 
spills to light candles with ; but as I had read of Yorick and Eliza 
I looked over and kept these. The journal is a continuation of 
one begun when Eliza sailed for India, and of which the former 
portion was, it appears, sent to her. I wonder what became of it.’ 

It is strange that Thackeray should have made no use of it. 
Mr. Gibbs is ‘the gentleman of Bath’ alluded to in the lectures 
on ‘ The Four Georges.’ 

In a pleasing paper, marked by sound critical instinct and 
research, addressed to a literary society, he furnished some in- 
teresting extracts from this curious record. ‘It consists,’ he 
says, ‘of assurances of his most fervent attachment ; reiterated 
hopes for her return to England, and for the re-establishment of 
their health, and for their eventual union. With these are blended 
recitals of his frequent illnesses, the bursting of blood-vessels in 
the lungs, complaints of his wife’s unceasing efforts to get all the 
money she could from him, with incidents of his journey and 
visits.’ 

It shows that the luckless clergyman was really suffering from 
his hopeless passion, which he did not attempt to control. It 
begins :— 

‘Sunday, April 13.—Wrote the last Farewell to Eliza by Mr. 
Watts, who sails this Day for Bombay—inclosed her likewise th 
journl kept from th day we parted, to this—so from hence con- 
tinue it till th time we meet again—FEliza does th same, so we 
shall have mutual testimonies to deliver hereafter to each other; 
That the Sun has not more constantly rose & set upon th earth 
than we have thought of, & remembered what is more cheering 
than light itself—Eternal Sunshine! Eliza, dark to me is all this 
world without thee & most heavily will every hour pass over my 
head, till that is come which brings thee, dear Woman, back to 
Albion ! 

‘Dined with Hall &c at the Brawn’s Head. the whole Pande- 
monium assembled.—supp’d together at Hall’s—worn out both in 
body & mind & paid a severe reckoning all the night. 

‘A day dedicated to Abstinence & Reflection—& what object 
will employ the greatest part of mine, full well does my Eliza know. 

‘ May 22.—Left Bond St & London this morning. 

‘23.—Bear my journey badly.—ill & dispirited all th way— 
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staid two days on the road at the A—Bishop of York’s—shewd 
his Grace & his Lady & sisters your Portrait with a short but in- 
teresting story of my friendship for the Original—kindly nursed 
& honor’d by both—Arrived at my Thatched Cottage, the 28th 
of May.’ 

This archbishop was always friendly to him, and perhaps felt 
indulgently towards his follies, wishing perhaps to hold some 
control over him. It may be doubted, however, if he were as 
tolerant as he is represented in this little scene. 

When he reached home he became a prey to the most over- 
powering dejection, and his state became truly pitiable. The 
mercurial Yorick, it will be seen, could only turn for relief to his 
favourite distraction, Eliza. 

‘ July 12.—Am ill all day with th Impressions of yesterdy’s 
accont—can neithr eat or drink or sit still & write or read. I 
walk like a disturbed spirit abt my garden calling up Heaven & 
thee to come to my succour. Couldst thou but write one word 
to me it would be worth half the world to me—my friends 
write me millions—and evry one writes me to flee from my soli- 
tude and come to them—I obey th commands of my friend Hall 
who has sent over on purpose to fetch me—or else will come him- 
self forme. So I set off to-morrow to take sanctuary in Crazy 
Castle—The Newspapers have sent me there alredy by putting 
in the following paragraph :— 

‘We hear from Yorkshire that Skelton Castle is the present Rendezvous of 
the most brilliant wits of the age—the admired Author of Tristram, Mr. Garrick, 
&c. being there ; and Mr. Coleman and many other men of wit & learning being 
every day expected. 

‘When I get there, which will be to-morrow night, my Eliza 
will hear from her Yorick.’ 

Mr. Sterne now tells his Brahmine that he is expecting a visit 
from his wife and daughter, but, he complains bitterly, that they 
were coming ‘to fleece and pillage him.’ A settlement was to 
be made on Mrs. Sterne; an estate was to be sold, but they were 
to settle themselves in France. 

‘I’m truly acquiescent,’ he adds, ‘ tho’ I lose the contingency 
of surviving them—but ’tis no matter—I shall have enough—and 
a hundred or two hundred pounds for Eliza whenever She will 
honor me with putting her hand into my Purse.’ 

In the midst of his probably genuine grief at the loss of the 
Brahmine, he would condescend to some devices that cause a smile, 
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and which he little dreamed would one day be revealed to the 
world. It turns out that some of the most impassioned portions 
of the letters sent to her were literal copies of love-letters ad- 
dressed to Mrs. Sterne thirty years before! It is said that the 
second Mrs. Sheridan made a mortifying discovery of the same kind. 
The following passage is the same in both, almost word for word :— 

‘I have just been eating my chicking, Sitting over it with 
tears a bitter sauce Eliza’ (‘my L.’ in the first copy). ‘When 
Molly (Fanny) spread the table cloth, my heart fainted within 
me—one solitary plate, one knife, one fork, one glass, &e.’ After 
giving a ‘ thousand pensive penetrating looks’ at the arm-chair 
(in the case of both the ladies), ‘I laid down my knife and fork, 
took out my handkerchief, clap’t it across my face, and wept like 
a child ’—which is all verbatim with the old text. A female sym- 
pathising friend, Fanny, becomes Mrs. James in the new version, 
who is represented as comforting and holding out hopes of a 
speedy union. This was not warrantable, and was only one of his 
many fictions as to Mrs. James, who, he knew, had great influence 
with his innamorata. It was probably the discovery of this and 
other tricks, with perhaps the failure of his undertaking to leave 
her money in his will, that excited the bitter animosity of Mrs. 
Draper, expressed after his death. 

He was always attached to his daughter, and her visit seems 
to have had the effect of softening him, even to her mother. 

‘ Never—has she vowed—will she give me another sorrowful 
or discontented hour. I have conquer’d her as I would every one 
else by humanity and generosity, & she leaves me more than half 
in love with me. She goes into the South of France, her health 
being insupportable in England and her age—as she now confesses 
ten years more than I thought—being on the edge of sixty. So 
God Bless & make the remainder of her life happy.’ 

The last words in this curious journal are :— 

‘What can I say—of what can I write, but the yearnings of 
a heart wasted with looking & wishing for your return.’ 

In the following year Sterne died in a lonely, miserable way at 
his Bond Street lodgings, and thus his complacent anticipations of 
outliving Daniel Draper, his own wife, and Mrs. Draper herself 
were completely falsified. It was now that ‘ Eliza’s’ adventures 
began. She soon discovered, either from letters from England 
or from what she heard at Bombay, that the admirer of whom she 
had been the idol was, after all, only of clay. Writing to her 
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friend, Mrs. James, in 1772—and I have seen this voluminous 
document of five or six folio sheets, a ‘ship letter,’ in short— 
she confesses ‘I believed Sterne, implicitly I believed him; I 
had no motive to do otherwise than believe him just, generous, 
and unhappy—till his death gave me to know that he was tainted 
with the vices of injustice, meanness, and folly.’ And again: ‘I 
was almost an idolator of his worth, while I fancied him the mild, 
generous, good Yorick we had so often thought him to be.’ 

What could have been the revelation which thus opened 
Eliza’s eyes? Had she learned from the Jameses of that ingenious 
untruth—of his ‘ falsity’ in reference to his city friends? Yet 
this would have been rather flattering to her vanity. Or had 
certain communications been made to Mr. Daniel Draper by the 
humourist—for a draft letter which Mr. Gibbs found seems to show 
that Yorick, in his anxiety to propitiate the husband, was inclined 
to slight the wife ? 

‘The draft remains unfinished,’ Mr. Gibbs says, ‘and most 
probably the letter was never sent . . . it has been much altered, 
and left in some places without connection, and is (as nearly as 
it can be copied) as follows :— 

‘I own it, sir, that the writing a letter to a gentleman I have 
not the honour to be known to: a letter likewise upon no kind of 
business (in the ideas of the world) is a little out of the common 
course of things; but I’m so myself, and the impulse which 
makes me take up my pen is out of the common way too—for it 
arises from the honest pain I should feel in having so great 
esteem and friendship as I bear for Mrs. Draper, if I did not wish 
to hope and extend it to Mr. Draper also. I am really, dear sir, 
in love with your wife ; but ’tis a love you would honour me for, 
for ’tis so like that I bear my own daughter, who is a good 
creature, that I scarce distinguish a difference betwixt it—the 
moment I had would have been the last. 

‘I wish it had been in my power to have been of true use to 
Mrs. Draper at this distance from her best protector. I have 
bestowed a great deal of pains (or rather, I should say, pleasure) 
upon her head—her heart needs none—and her head as little as 
any daughter of Eve’s, and indeed less than any it has been my 
fate to converse with for some years. I wish I could make 
myself of any service to Mrs. D. whilst she is in India, and I in 
the world—for worldly affairs I would be of none. I wish you, 
dear sir, many years’ happiness. "Tis a part of my litany to pray 
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for her health and life. She is too good to be lost, and I would 
out of pure zeal take a pilgrimage to Mecca to seek a medicine.’ 

But it would seem more likely that Eliza’s hostility was pro- 
duced by some communication from the widow and daughter with 
whom she was presently at strife. The widow and neglected wife, 
a cross invalid, was likely to feel bitterly towards her. There was 
no love, certainly, lost between them. 

Now there was a letter of her father’s in Lydia’s possession in 
which he speaks of an accusation of Mrs. Sterne’s, that in case of 
his death he intended leaving his daughter to the care of Mrs. 
Draper, a rumour he disposed of indignantly. ‘She could know 
little of my feelings. No, my Lydia, ’tis a lady whose virtues I 
wish thee to imitate that I shall entrust my girl to—nor will she 
put my Lydia under the painful necessity to fly to India for 
protection.” Mrs. Draper seems to have had some idea that he 
contemplated this arrangement by her offer to receive Lydia. 
However this may be, nothing is more likely than that the widow 
took care to tell her now this indiscreet and too candid opinion of 
her late husband in reference to his ‘ Brahmine.’ 

‘Her violence of temper (indeed, I wish not to recriminate 
or be severe just now) and the hatefulness of her character, 
are strongly urged to me as the cause of his indifferent health, 
the whole of his misfortunes, and the evils that would probably 
shorten his life. The visit Mrs. Sterne meditated some time 
antecedent to his death he most pathetically lamented, as an 
adventure that would wound his peace and greatly embarrass his 
cireumstances—the former on account of the eye-witness he 
should be to his child’s affections having been alienated from him 
by the artful misrepresentations of her mother, under whose 
tutorage she had ever been, and the latter from the rapacity of 
her disposition, for “well do I know,” says he, “that the sole 
intent of her visit is to fleece me. Had I money enough, I would 
buy off her journey, as I have done several others, but till my 
sentimental work is published I shall not have a single sou more 
than will indemnify people for my immediate expenses.”’ 

We may interrupt her letter to quote one of Mr. Sterne’s to his 
daughter, which shows Yorick’s duplicity: ‘I am unhappy. Thy 
mother and thyself are at a distance from me, and what can 
compensate for such a destitution? For God’s sake, persuade her 
to come and fix in England, for life is too short to waste in 
separation ! ’ 
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The letter goes on: ‘ The very first ship which left us after- 
wards’ (i.e. after Sterne’s death) ‘I wrote to Miss Sterne by, and 
with all the freedom which my intimacy with her father and his 
communications warranted. How could I with any kind of 
delicacy mention a person who was hateful to my departed friend, 
when for the sake of that very friend I wished to confer a kindness 
on his daughter, and to enhance the value of it solicited her 
society and consent to share my prospects, as the highest favour 
which could be shown to myself? Indeed I know not, but Mrs. 
Sterne, from the description I had received of her, might be no 
more, or privately confined, if in being, owing to a malady which 
I have been told the violence of her temper subjects her to.’ 

She also, with a Colonel Campbell, set on foot a subscription 
for the family at Bombay ; and, as he was about to visit England, 
she recommended him as an eligible suitor for Miss Lydia’s 
hand. 
Some years passed by, and Mrs. Draper was alarmed by other 
symptoms of hostility. As Yorick had written to her in a warm 
strain so had she responded, and she discovered that her letters 
had not been destroyed, and were in the possession of Mrs. 
Sterne. That these were of a compromising kind, and not likely 
to make her position comfortable in reference to Commissioner 
Draper, is evident from her genuine alarm, and the efforts she 
made to prevent their publication. As she wrote to the Jameses : 
‘To add to my regret for his loss, his widow had my letters in her 
power (I never entertained a good opinion of her), and-meant to 
subject me to disgrace and inconvenience by the publication of 
them. You know not the contents of these letters, and it was 
natural for you to form the worst judgment of them when those 
who had seen ’em reported them unfavourably, and were disposed 
to dislike me on that account. My dear girl, had I not cause to 
feel humbled so circumstanced, and can you wonder at my sensa- 
tions communicating themselves to my pen? 

‘I have heard some anecdotes extremely disadvantageous to 
the characters of the widow and daughter, and that from persons 
who said they had been personally acquainted with them both in 
France and England, . . . Some part of their intelligence cor- 
roborated what I had a thousand times heard from the lips of 
Yorick, almost invariably repeated. . . . The secret of my letters, 
being in her hands, had somehow become extremely public; it 
was noticed to me by almost every acquaintance I had in the 
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English ships or at this settlement. This alarmed me, for at that 
time I had never communicated the circumstance, and could not 
suspect you of acting by me in any manner which I would not 
have acted in by myself. One gentleman in particular told me 
that both you and I should be deceived if we had the least re- 
liance on the honour or principles of Mrs. Sterne, for that when 
she had secured as much as she could for suppressing the cor- 
respondence, she was capable of selling it to a bookseller after- 
wards—by either refusing to restore it to you, or taking copies of 
it without our knowledge—and therefore he advised me, if I was 
averse to its publication, to take every means in my power of 
suppressing it. This influenced me to write to Becket and pro- 
mise him a reward equal to his expectations if he would deliver 
the letters to you.’ 

The efforts of her kind friends appear to have succeeded, for 
the letters have never seen the light, though a sort of spurious 
catchpenny publication was impudently issued in her name, 
written, it is to be believed, by that notorious fabricator, Coombe. 

It will be seen so far that Eliza was something of an in- 
triguante, no doubt owing to her Eastern birth and associations. 
The escapade that next followed in her career rather enfeebles 
the purely Platonic colour of the Yorick and Eliza episode ; yet 
he had enjoined her, ‘ Reverence thyself.’ 

Daniel Draper had been promoted to be Chief of the Factory 
at Surat, and about 1772 had returned once more to Bombay, 
where he lived at Belvedere House, a handsome residence, re- 
markable—as Major Wallace describes it, who has written a 
pleasant book of Indian travels—‘for its fine situation, close to 
the bay, and for the grand prospect.’ This situation was unfor- 
tunate, in one sense, for the owner. It was well known that Mr. 
Draper was ‘ unhappy in not being the object of his wife’s love.’ 
A writer in the ‘ Times of India ’ many years ago told what followed, 
collected from well-known traditions of the place :— 

‘There lay off Mazagon a king’s cutter or sloop of war, com- 
manded by a Captain King, R.N. Whether Captain King had 
been a frequent visitor at the Counsellor’s bungalow tradition 
does not tell; but it is plain there had been communications 
between the ship and that no doubt most hospitable mansion, so 
ruthlessly destroyed only a few years back. It is said that one 
day, whilst Daniel was securely taking his siesta, ‘his custom of 
an afternoon,’ his spouse stepped to the water-side, where a boat 
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from the king’s ship awaited her, and to that stronghold of the 
waters she was taken.’ 

Major Wallace, however, gives her story a more romantic cast. 
‘Having persuaded,’ he says, ‘a gallant captain in the Navy to 
convey her to England on board his vessel, she was so closely 
watched that she had to escape by means of a ladder of ropes 
suspended from her bed-chamber verandah, which enabled her at 
once to jump into the boat and into the arms of her new pro- 
tector.’ And thus Yorick’s beautiful and sentimental teachings 
bore fruit. 

It is said that Mr. Draper ‘proceeded to put in force every 
available resource for pursuit of the fair fugitive, issuing a procla- 
mation against the captain, and ordering one or more of the 
Indian navy ships to scour the seas and pursue after the buccaneer.’ 
About 1874 Belvedere House was pulled down, owing to the ground 
being wanted for local improvements. 

It is not surprising to find that the vanity of our heroine was 
such that in course of time she became eager to let her connection 
with Sterne be known, and she allowed copies of her famous corre- 
spondence to be taken by friends. A certain Captain I » who 
was acquainted with her in India, used to relate how he succeeded 
in obtaining a copy of these famous letters. ‘ Being a woman,’ he 
says, of a lively disposition and engaging manners, her society 
was much esteemed and eagerly sought after, though she usually 
confined herself to a fixed circle.’ He one day mentioned to her 
that copies of a correspondence between her and Sterne had been 
shown to him in England, and that he thought that hers were as 
good as Sterne’s. Mrs. Draper replied that no letters had passed 
between them. On which the captain confessed that when sailing 
for India he had gone tosee Abraham Walker, the Deal pilot, who 
showed him Sterne’s letter, recommending Eliza to his care, but 
he would not sell it nor allow a copy to be taken. She replied 
laughingly, ‘ You deserve to know a secret for the pains you take 
to discover it.’ She then gave him a copy of the correspondence, 
assuring him that the motive of her denial was to protect herself 
from too curious inquiries. The captain took the letters with 
him to England, but they were destroyed in a curious way, some 
one having poured an acid into his desk with a view of destroying 
some important legal documents. 

No doubt this exhibition of anxiety to secure her letters 
tickled the vanity of the heroine and tempted her into this in- 
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discretion. The next step was to print them. The lady came to 
England, and a publisher issued them, from whose statement it 
would appear that she had formally authorised this publication. 

‘It is very much to be lamented,’ he says, ‘that Eliza’s 
modesty was invincible to all the publisher’s endeavours to 
obtain her answers to those letters; her wit, penetration, and 
judgment, her happiness in the epistolary style, so rapturously 
commended by Mr. Sterne, could not fail to furnish a rich enter- 
tainment for the public. The publisher could not help telling 
her that he wished to God she really was possessed of that vanity 
with which she was charged: to which she replied that she was so 
far from acquitting herself of vanity, that she suspected that to 
be the cause why she could not prevail on herself to submit her 
letters to the public eye; for although Mr. Sterne was partial to 
everything of hers, she could not hope that the world would be so 
too. 

It was during her residence in England that Eliza became 
acquainted with the Abbé Raynal, who celebrates her charms and 
merits as we have seen in some extraordinary raptures. ‘Men 
declared,’ he says, ‘ that no woman ever possessed so many graces, 
and even her own sex, which was rare, joined in their praise.’ 
Yet she was ‘ only good-looking—not very good-looking.’ She it 
was who inspired all his works, a statement not warranted by the 
facts, for the encomium is not found in their first edition, nor 
can we accept his statement that on her death-bed Eliza’s thoughts 
were occupied with him. She said, it seems, ‘This muse now 
looking down upon you is the Muse of History. This divinity 
floating in the air is Fame, who has brought me you.’ In 
return he registered a solemn vow that he would never write a 
line ‘in which the world should not recognise his friend.’ 

Eliza died, as her tomb records, on August 3, 1778, at Bristol, 
aged only 35. ‘Genius and benevolence,’ says the inscription, 
‘were united in her,’ but, as her admirer admitted, she was sadly 
deficient in the first; while Daniel Draper and Mrs. Sterne, the 
widow, could not sincerely testify to her benevolence. She left 
two daughters, whom Walker, an Irish antiquarian, once met at 
Harrogate and found agreeable. 

Such is the story of Yorick and Eliza. 
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Not long ago there was published on the other side of the Atlantic 
a‘ Dictionary of American Political Slang.’ In the States the collo- 
quial developments of the language in relation to political parties 
and subjects have been so many, so various, and often so extraordi- 
nary, as to render such a glossary a very necessary book of reference. 
In the old country we have hardly advanced so far; but we are 
getting on. Although we may not be so quick as our cousins in 
inventing new words and phrases, or in grotesquely applying those 
already in existence, yet we have been by no means slow, espe- 
cially of late, in adopting Yankee coinages and giving them ex- 
tended currency and use. One of the best known examples of 
this system of adoption is the much used and much abused word 
‘caucus.’ What a caucus is, as popularly understood in England, 
needs no explanation ; but the curious thing about the word is the 
seeming impossibility of ascertaining with any certainty its origin 
and derivation, The explanation generally given is that it is a 
corruption of ‘caulkers’ or ‘calk-house.’ One authority says 
that the members of the shipping interest, the ‘caulkers’ of 
Boston, were associated, shortly before the War of Independence, 
in actively promoting opposition to England, and that the word 
arose from their meetings in the caulkers’ house or calk-house. 

In the ‘ Life of Samuel Adams,’ one of the American revolu- 
tionary leaders, sometimes styled ‘the American Cato,’ his bio- 
grapher carries the word farther back. We are told that ‘about 
fifty years before 1774 Samuel Adams, senior, and about twenty 
others, one or two from the north end of Boston, where all ship 
business was carried on, used to meet, make a caucus, and lay 
their plans for introducing certain persons into places of trust and 
power. It was probably from the name of this political club, 
composed principally of shipbuilding mechanics, that the word 
caucus was derived, as a corruption of “Caulkers’ Club.”’ In 
the ‘ Diary ’ of John Adams there is a curious and graphic descrip- 
tion of a meeting and proceedings of the Caucus Club of Boston. 
He writes, in February 1763, ‘This day learnt that the Caucus 
Club meets at certain times in the garret of Tom Dawes, the 
adjutant of the Boston regiment. He has a large house, and he 
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has a movable partition in his garret, which he takes down, and 
the whole club meets in one room. There they smoke tobacco, 
till you cannot see from one end of the garret to the other ; there 
they drink flip, I suppose; there they choose a moderator, who 
puts questions to the vote regularly ; and select-men, overseers, 
collectors, wardens, fire-wards, and representatives are regularly 
chosen before they are chosen by the town. They send committees 
to wait upon merchants’ club, and to propose and join in the choice 
of men and measures. Captain Cunnynghame says they have often 
selected him to go to these caucuses.’ Another derivation has, 
however, been proposed. In the ‘Transactions of the American 
Philological Association, 1872,’ Dr. Hammond Trumbull suggests 
that the origin of the word is to be found in the native Indian 
cau-cdu-as-, meaning one who advises. Professor Skeat is inclined 
to support this suggestion, and points out that Captain John 
Smith, the historian of Virginia, writing about 1607 of the Indians 
of that country, mentions that they are ‘governed by the Priests 
and their Assistants, or their Elders, called Caw-cawwassoughes.’ 
Dr. Trumbull’s proposal is ingenious, but the ‘caulkers’ have a 
strong case. Perhaps the earliest mention of the word by an 
English writer is in an article on America by Sydney Smith, in 
the ‘Edinburgh Review’ of 1818. He writes, ‘A great deal is 
said by Fearon about caucus, the cant word of the Americans for 
the committees and party meetings in which the business of the 
elections is prepared—the influence of which he seems to consider 
as prejudicial.’ 

Our party nicknames are not many in number. There is not 
much difference between ‘ Whig’ and ‘Tory’ as regards their deriva- 
tion: the former is contracted from a corruption of Celtic words 
meaning pack-saddle thieves, while the latter comes from an Irish 
word meaning a band of robbers. The name Whig was first given 
to the followers of the Marquis of Argyle in Scotland who were in 
opposition to the Government in the reign of James I. ‘From 
Scotland,’ says Bishop Burnet, ‘the word was brought into Eng- 
land, where it is now one of our unhappy terms of disunion.’ The 
name of Tory was first given, according to Lord Macaulay, to 
those who refused to concur in excluding James II. from the throne. 
The ‘Rads’ have a name of more modern political application, 
for the term ‘ Radical,’ as a party name, was first applied to Major 
Cartwright, Henry Hunt, and their associates in 1818. The 
Americans have many more or less strange party nicknames, 
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and one of the last-invented has reached this country, only to be 
in various ways misapplied and misunderstood—we mean the 
euphonious word mugwump. Mugwwmp is an Indian word, 
and means a captain, or leader, or notable person. From this 
genuine original meaning it was an easy transition to the signify- 
ing a man who thought himself of consequence ; and during the 
last contest for the Presidentship the name had a political mean- 
ing attached toit, by its application, in derision, to those members 
of the Republican party who, rejecting Mr. Blaine, declared that 
they would vote for his Democratic opponent, Mr. Cleveland, the 
present President. Such is the explanation, doubtless correct, 
given by Mr. Brander Matthews of New York. The name is 
now generally applied to those who profess to study the interests 
of their country before those of their party. 

An interesting, but one would hope decaying, class of voters 
are the ‘floaters,’ the electors whose suffrages are to be obtained 
for a pecuniary consideration. There is a story told of a candidate 
in an American township who asked one of the local party managers 
how many voters there were. ‘Four hundred,’ was the reply. 
‘And how many “floaters”?’ ‘Four hundred!’ Somewhat 
akin to the ‘ floaters’ are those who sit ‘ on the fence "—men with 
impartial minds, who wait to see, as another pretty phrase has it, 
‘ how the cat will jump,’ and whose convictions at last generally 
bring them down on that side of the fence where are to be found 
the biggest battalions and the longest purses. These ‘floaters’ 
and men ‘on the fence’ used in the olden times to be the devoted 
adherents of the ‘man in the moon.’ When an election was near 
at hand it was noised abroad throughout the constituency that 
the ‘man in the moon’ had arrived, and from the time of that 
august visitor’s mysterious arrival many of the free and inde- 
pendent electors dated their possession of those political principles 
which they manfully supported by their votes at the poll. Of 
course no candidate bribed—such a thing was not to be thought 
of; but still the money was circulating, and votes were bought, 
and as it was necessary to fix the responsibility upon some one, 
the whole business was attributed to the action of the ‘man in 
the moon.’ In the States the money used for electioneering pur- 
poses is known as ‘ boodle,’ ¢ sinews of war,’ and ‘living issues.’ 

One can well imagine what influence the ‘man in the moon’ 
had in days gone by with voters of the class known as ‘ pot- 
wallopers.’ The bearers of this melodious name were electors 
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whose sole title to the possession of the franchise was the fact of 
their having been settled in the parish for six months, the settle- 
ment being considered sufficiently proved if the claimant had 
boiled his own pot within its boundaries for the required period— 
wall meaning to boil. The ‘ pot-wallopers,’ with many other elec- 
toral anomalies, were abolished by the passing of the great Reform 
Bill; but a cognate abuse, that of ‘ faggot-voting,’ survives in some 
constituencies. What ‘faggot-votes’ are is too well known to 
need explanation. The name is probably taken from an old mili- 
tary term, ‘ fagots,’ defined in Bailey’s ‘ Dictionary’ as ‘ ineffective 
persons who receive no regular pay, but are hired to appear at 
muster and fill up the companies.’ The word is also familiar to 
lawyers, ‘ faggot-briefs’ being those bundles of dummy papers 
sometimes carried by the briefless ones, with much the same 
object as Mr. Bob Sawyer had in view when he sent out his pills 
and other medicaments to imaginary customers and had himself 
hastily and repeatedly called out of church, while the service was 
proceeding, to attend patients. Another election term, which 
will not be so common in the future as it has been in the past, is 
the expression to ‘ plump,’ and its opposite to ‘ split.’ With the 
increase of single-membered constituencies these phrases must 
fall into disuse, and a ‘ floater’ will no longer be able to say with 
Mr. Chubb, in ‘ Felix Holt ’:—‘T’ll plump or I'll split for them as 
treat me the handsomest and are the most of what I call gentle- 
men; that’s my idee.’ The worthy landlord of the Sugar Loaf 
had a simple political test—‘ And in the way of hacting for any 
man, them are fools that don’t employ me.’ This easy way of 
looking at things has not been altogether unknown even at West- 
minster itself, among both parties alike—the ‘ins’ and the ‘ outs.’ 
These expressions are of a respectable age; Goldsmith uses them 
in ‘The Good Natured Man.’ ‘Who am I ?’ cries Lofty, in the 
fifth act of that charming comedy. ‘ Was it for this I have been 
dreaded both by ins and outs? Have I been libelled in the 
“ Gazetteer,” and praised in the “St. James’s?”’ 

There are many slang terms connected with parliamentary 
history and practice. Each new reform bill revives our old friend 
‘ gerrymander ’—a word that has given a rather unenviable kind of 
immortality to the name of Elbridge Gerry. Gerry was one of 
the signers of the American Declaration of Independence, and was 
in office as Vice-President of the United States at the time of his 
death, in 1814; but it was while he held the post of Governor of 
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Massachusetts, a few years before this date, that the unlucky word 
‘ gerrymander’ was invented. The Democrats, with a majority in 
both Houses of the State Legislature, elected Gerry as governor, 
and then proceeded to so manipulate the boundaries of the elec- 
toral districts as to ensure the return of their party to power at 
the next election, and the disgraceful act received the official 
approval of the subservient governor. The editor of one of the 
opposition journals had a map hung in his room, whereon all the 
towns in one of these new districts were carefully coloured. A 
painter friend who looked at the map noticed the extraordinary 
shape of the district, and, adding a few touches with a pencil, de- 
clared that the thing would do for a salamander. ‘ Salamander!’ 
cried the editor. ‘Call it Gerrymander.’ The word thus strangely 
called into existence has since been widely used on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

A Coalition Government in the last century was known by the 
apt nickname of the ‘Broad Bottom.’ Walpole, writing to Mann 
in 1741, says : ‘ The Tories declare against any further prosecution 
—if Tories there are, for now one hears of nothing but the Broad 
Bottom; it is the reigning cant word, and means the taking all 
parties and people indifferently into the Ministry.’ John Bright 
invented another apt phrase when he dubbed the seceders from the 
Reform Party ‘Adullamites.’ Parliamentary tactics have natu- 
rally given birth to many slang phrases. To ‘rush a bill’ is an 
expression well known in the American Senate, and occasionally 
also used here. To ‘hang up a bill’ is to pass it through one or 
more of its stages and then to lay it aside and defer its further 
consideration for a more or less indefinite period. ‘ Lobbying’ 
is a process familiar to members. ‘ Log-rolling’ is a somewhat 
rare term in England, but is well understood at Washington. 
When a backwoodsman cuts down a tree his neighbours help 
him to roll it away, and in return he helps them with their trees; 
so in Congress, when members support a bill, not because they 
are interested therein, but simply to gain the help of its pro- 
moters for some scheme of their own, their action is called ‘log- 
rolling.’ Another American importation is ‘bunkum,’ a word 
generally used to signify empty, frothy declamation. It is said 
to be derived from the action of a speaker who, persisting in 
talking to an empty house, said he was speaking to Buncombe, the 
name of the place in North Carolina which he represented. 

The word ‘ platform,’ when used for the programme of a poli- 
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tical party, is often classed as an Americanism, but it is really a 
revival of a use of the word that was very common in English 
literature in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, though less 
common, perhaps, as a noun than as a verb, meaning to lay down 
principles. For instance, Milton, in his ‘Reason of Church 
Government,’ says that some ‘do not think it for the ease of their 
inconsequent opinions to grant that Church discipline is platformed 
in the Bible, but that it is left tothe discretion of men.’ A word 
that has been a good deal used of late years in connection with 
politics is ‘fad.’ It has hardly yet found its way into the dic- 
tionaries, but ‘fads’ are many, and ‘ faddists’ and ‘ fadmongers’ 
abound. Mr. Sala has suggested that the word is a ‘ corruption 
of “ faddle,” to dandle—in French, dorloter. A “ faddist” is con- 
tinually dandling and caressing his “ fad.”’ This seems a trifle 
farfetched. It is more probably a contraction of ‘ fidfad,’ a word 
that has been long in use with much the same meaning as $ fad.’ 
Edward Moore, writing in ‘The World’ in 1754, applies the word 
to a very precise person—‘ The youngest, who thinks in her heart 
that her sister is no better than a slattern, runs into the contrary 
extreme, and is, in everything she does, an absolute fidfad.’ From 
‘fidfad’ in this sense to the modern ‘fad’ and ‘faddist’ is not a 
very violent transition. The tendency to abbreviation is very 
general. The common parliamentary word ‘whip’ is of course a 
contraction of‘ whipper-in.’ Dickens, in ‘ Sketches by Boz,’ tells us 
how ‘ Sir Somebody Something, when he was whipper-in for the 
Government, brought four men out of their beds to vote in the 
majority, three of whom died on their way home again.’ The 
phrase, the ‘ massacre of the innocents,’ as applied to the abandon- 
ment of useful measures at the close of a session from lack of 
time for their discussion, was first used hy ‘The Times’ in 1859. 
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CHAPTER J], 


CoprorD MANoR-HOUSE was an awful place. To be sure I was 
only eighteen, and had just left school, and might have been 
supposed to carry my own brightness about with me; but there 
there was a ghastly desolation about the abode of my ancestors 
which was calculated to quench any youthful spirits at a moment’s 
notice. I shall never forget my feelings when I first beheld it, 
surrounded by its three antique moats crossed by bridges which 
might have been Queen Matilda’s first historic efforts of engineer- 
ing, and its mouldering grey walls thrown into high relief by a 
background of funereal firs. 

Aunt Alicia never wearied of discoursing of the days of our 
grandeur, when Copford Manor-house entertained royalty, and 
Black Gervase, my grandfather some generations removed, stabled 
thirty horses in his stalls, fed forty guests beneath his roof, and 
was famous, among other manly and noble accomplishments, for 
his bold riding, his reckless gambling, and his hard drinking. 
Nobody, to look at Copford Manor-house in these degenerate 
days, would have given it credit for the exciting, if somewhat 
naughty, episodes which had enlivened its youth. 

My aunt, in her very proper, if dull, black satin and unbecom- 
ing cap, was the liveliest figure to be seen ascending the black 
oak staircase, which still bore the marks of Black Gervase’s bay 
mare’s hoofs when he rode up the first flight and horsewhipped his 
head groom on the upper landing, and the sleek carriage horses ~ 
and my uncle’s cob were the sole denizens of the vast grey range 
of stables in the hollow below the hill, where my ancestor of pious 
memory had kept his stud. 

Two elderly people like my aunt and uncle (everybody 
naturally put Aunt Alicia first) and a handful of servants in a vast 
rambling old house only serve to make the size and loneliness 
more apparent. I should think for generations no child had 
shouted in the dreary old panelled nurseries, nor lovers had 
wandered in the aged shrubberies, where the syringas and 
laburnums grew in gnarled confusion. Why my relations main- 
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tained a condition of things so dull, so monotonous, and so dreary 
I could never fathom. In spite of Black Gervase (it sounds a 
horridly disrespectful way to speak of one’s great-grandfather, but 
I never heard him called anything else) and his festive behaviour, 
which somewhat reduced the ancestral revenues, my uncle’s 
income would still have sufficed to support three ordinary families 
in luxury, and the plate and jewels at Copford were a proverb in 
the county. The fact was, my aunt was so absorbed in contem- 
plating the past glories of the race to which she belonged that she 
never thought of enjoying life in the nineteenth century, and 
my uncle had reached an age when old port, steady carriage 
horses, and shilling whist were vital matters of existence in his 
sight. 

I was only an orphan grand-niece, very insignificant and un- 
worthy of any notice—only redeemed from contempt and outer dark- 
ness by the Blessington name and strain. Aunt Alicia had nieces 
and nephews by the score, nearer by far in point of relationship 
than myself, who fawned and flattered, and felt sure their claims 
to a succession to Copford must be felt by dear aunt and uncle, 
and who were ready to tear me limb from limb when I went to 
stay at Copford Manor-house, where an invitation was looked 
upon as a royal summons. 

For my own part I was not at all flattered. I knew my own 
position quite well, and that there was no reason to suppose aunt 
would have been troubled about me if she could have helped it; 
but, in point of fact, I had left school, and there was no place on 
earth for me to go. Had I been the penniless daughter of any 
other naval officer on earth my aunt would have advised my taking 
anursery governess’s place, and washed her hands of me; but I was 
a Blessington—a thing that could not work for its living and dis- 
grace the name, yet might not starve, for the family credit. So I 
was ordered to come and stay at Copford. 

I came, meekly enough outwardly, and glad enough of a home 
for the time being, till I could decide how my living must be 
earned. For to work I was determined ; the hideous réle of poor 
dependent was one which called all the Blessington pride I owned 
into arms against the very thought. Odd that the same pride 
my aunt and I shared (she had been her husband’s cousin, and 
boasted that she was a Blessington in blood as well as in name) 
should have driven us to such different standpoints! She thought 
it shame for a Blessington to work for her bread; I blushed at 
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the thought of eating the bread of charity, even if it came from 
a Blessington’s hand. 

So I only looked on Copford as a harbour of refuge—a very 
stagnant harbour—where I could trim my sails and refit before 
I started out to battle with the storms of life again. 

Very stagnant the harbour certainly was. I used to try and 
fancy sometimes what the exquisitely smooth bowling green 
would look like with tennis-nets across it and a gay party at play, 
or how the polished floor in the long gallery would do for dancing ; 
but fancy had to tell a very flattering tale. Once in every three 
months my aunt gave a dinner-party. I was_providentially 
spared from ever assisting at one of these functions, and twice a 
year she had out the family coach for three consecutive days and 
made up all her calls in the neighbourhood. 

Dull dinners and afternoon musicals completed the list of 
outside amusements, and they were somewhat of the nature of 
angelic visitations in point of number and frequency. Aunt 
Alicia explained the reason of this to me. 

‘Society in Sussex,’ she would say, with a curve of her thin 
lip, ‘is not what it was in happier days. Most of the old families 
have utterly died out, and their place is taken by vulgar nouveaux 
viches, whom no one knows. As for this neighbourhood the 
depot at Warnchester has ruined it. Soldiering is all very well, 
and more than one Blessington has held a commission in the 
Guards; but when it comes to a horde of shabby infantry officers 
and their underbred wives one must draw the line somewhere !’ 

I could not help wishing she would draw it the other side of 
the Warnchester regiments, infantry or otherwise, for I caught a 
glimpse sometimes of handsome merry-faced young men in Warn- 
chester High Street as we shopped majestically from the family 
coach, and I thought they looked so pleasant and amusing. But 
Aunt Alicia’s decisions were like the parliamentary decrees of the 
Medes and Persians. 

This being the state of affairs, judge of the delightful flutter 
into which I was thrown, three weeks after my arrival at Copford, 
by the news of an infirmary ball, to be held at the Warnchester 
Assembly-rooms. Aunt being one of the patronesses there was 
no question as to our being present, but she took the pre- 
caution of arming me for the perils of the night by many grave 
and solemn warnings as to my behaviour, judicious selection of 
partners, and like weighty matters ; to all of which I listened with 
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a profound attention but a joyous heart. I had never been to a_ 
ball in all my life, and to have a whole blissful night of waltzing 
to the strains of the hussar band on a floor which even aunt 
allowed to be ‘excellent for the performance of minuets,’ not even 
Aunt Alicia’s store of faded maxims had power to damp the pure 
ecstasy of my anticipations. 

Being a Blessington I must needs be nobly attired, and if 
anything could have added a single drop of bliss to the cup that 
was already overflowing, it would have been the sight of a figure 
I saw reflected in the tall old Queen Anne mirror as I turned the 
last corner of the broad staircase—a figure alk snowy white, from 
its lace flounces and bouquet of Devoniensis roses to the slender 
necklace—a single string of antique pearls, part of the dowry of 
Black Gervase’s poor child-bride, whose heart he broke three 
months from their marriage morning. 

The great heavy coach, which was our only means of locomo- 
tion, had been built for my uncle’s wedding journey forty years 
ago, and I comforted myself by the reflection that, however 
lumbering might be our progress, those lace flounces ran no such 
risk of crushing as they would have done in a brougham of the 
present day. My uncle slumbered peacefully in his corner, my 
aunt sat erect in her plumes and diamonds, and improved the 
occasion, as usual; but I am bound to confess I did not hear or 
heed a single word. 

Oh, that ball! Shall I ever have such another if I live to be 
a hundred? Charley says but there! I’m getting ahead of 
my story. 

My first partner was a younger son of a Sussex family, old 
enough even to dance with a Blessington. I had always read in 
novels that younger sons were endowed with all the beauty, wit, 
and cleverness in which elder sons were invariably deficient, but 
to-night I found that novels did not always cling to truth. At all 
events, if such a natural endowment of cadet branches were the 
rule, my present partner was born to prove it by grammatical 
precedent. 

We were making our way back to Aunt Alicia at the close of 
what I could not conscientiously describe as an exciting set of 
lancers, when a young man I had seen on the outer staircase as 
we arrived hurried up to my partner and touched him on the 
arm, with a few low words. My scion of a lengthy line bowed, 
and, turning, introduced him to me. ‘Mr. Smith, Miss Blessing- 
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ton.’ ‘Smith!’ I thought, ‘what an ordinary name for such a 
splendid-looking man,’ but before that night was out I could have 
forgiven him any name. 

I bowed, Mr. Smith bowed. There was a murmur of ‘pleasure’ 
and an answering murmur of ‘delighted,’ and when I reached my 
chaperon’s side it was with a somewhat guilty conscience, and a 
card with the signature ‘C. C. Smith,’ in a firm, bold hand, three 
times repeated upon its surface. 

My lucky star—if by any chance I possess one—must have 
been in the ascendent that night if it never was before. How 
else could it have happened that Aunt Alicia, who knew her duties 
as chaperon to the letter, who would have died rather than suffer 
me to dance with partners other than of her own selection, who 
would have burnt to death in her armchair rather than forsake 
her post, should yet have permitted me to escape her watchful 
eye? From my inmost heart I blessed the deputy-lieutenant of 
the county, who held her in conversation for two whole dances, 
during which I left her and returned to her without possibility of 
remark. Finally, he entreated her to be his partner in a rubber, 
and offered his wife as her representative in the chaperoning line 
in her absence. Aunt Alicia graciously complied, placed me under 
the wing of old Lady Northover, who was good-nature itself, and 
sailed off to the card-room, where my uncle was already engaged, 
on Sir George Northover’s aged arm. 

My deputy-chaperon was neither keen of sight nor quick of 
comprehension, besides having two grand-daughters of her own 
to find partners for, and I think she was relieved that I troubled 
her so little. At all events I hoped so. For my own part, having 
dutifully filled my card with the eligible but dull partners 
approved by Aunt Alicia, I felt that I had earned the right to at 
least some small enjoyment of my own, and that enjoyment I 
obtained from the society of Mr. Smith. 

His waltzing! Ah! I had often heard of the poetry of motion, 
but I never knew before what it meant. Down the long ball-room 
we floated together, moved as by one power, feeling as though 
borne on the passionate throb of the music, wrapped in bliss. At 
least I was; I don’t know what Cha——, Mr. Smith, I mean, 
thought about it. To my great surprise it seemed as if we had 
known each other for a long time by the end of that first exquisite 
waltz. I never felt so utterly at my ease with anyone before, and 
he had a most comfortable way of understanding exactly what I 
meant before the words were well out of my mouth. 
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I wasn’t always so fortunate. Once, when we paused for 
breath, he said something about cycles, which I thought a poetical 
way of speaking of ages of time, till I found he meant wheeled 
machines—bicycles, and tricycles, and things of that sort. I didn’t 
know much upon the subject, I fear, but I had heard my aunt 
speak of that order of vehicle, in terms of unbounded reprobation, 
as an invention of the enemy—one of the evil signs of the latter 
end of the world, and a certain indication of immorality and 
vulgarity on the part of any man who rode one. I therefore 
quoted these views, proud of my little information, and was 
astonished to find them received with a burst of mirth which 
somewhat took me aback. 

‘Some day you shall see mine,’ he said, when he recovered 
enough gravity to speak. ‘Mine is a ‘“ Humber,” but I don’t 
think it is really more steeped in sin than any other make; you 
shall judge for yourself.’ And then, seeing me look dignified—for 
no woman likes to be laughed at, and after all it was Aunt Alicia’s 
absurdity, and not mine—he begged my pardon so contritely, and 
seemed so angry with himself for having vexed me, even for a 
minute, that I could not help forgiving him completely. 

‘And so you live at Copford Manor-house?’ he said as we 
slowly descended the crimson-covered staircase together. All, all 
was at an end! that one night from Paradise vanished with the 
grey summer dawn that greeted us at the open doorway, where 
the sleek bays were pawing the cobble-stones in their zeal to bear 
the family coach on its homeward journey. He had been waiting 
outside the cloak-room door, and offered me his arm as I emerged. 
Slowly, slowly we wandered down those few steps, my uncle’s 
greatcoat and my aunt’s hood bobbing before us. ‘ Copford 
Manor-house! And do you ever take any walks?’ 

‘There is only one to take,’ I said mournfully. ‘ Only one 
road runs near the house; there is but one way of escape; the 
long carriage-drive that crosses the three moats and passes through 
the pine-wood. There’s no other way from the high road to the 
manor-house except a footpath over the fields.’ 

‘ And do you often walk that way ?’ 

‘ Sometimes.’ 

There was no time for another word. One last hand-shake, 
and I was in my own corner of the family coach, the door banged, 
we were off. I sank back upon the cushions, and caught one 


more glimpse of him as we turned the corner, still standing 
29-2 
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motionless and bareheaded on the lowest step of the staircase 
gazing after us. Perhaps it was not after us after all; yet it 
looked like it, and I hoped so. I needed one little ray of hope 
to brace me up for the evil quarter of an hour which I knew too 
well was prepared for me. 

‘And who,’ inquired my aunt, in her iciest tones, ‘is the 
gentleman who conducted you to the carriage, may I ask?’ 

‘He is in the West Rutlandshire,’ I murmured. 

‘An infantry subaltern !’ My aunt’s voice was a study. ‘ Did 
I actually see you dance twice with him? I should be glad to 
hear how you made his acquaintance.’ 

Twice! Oh, my guilty soul! Five times and supper was the 
awful record on the card I had hidden in the folds of my laces. 

‘Mr. Treloar introduced him,’ I explained. 

‘ Unheard-of conduct on Gerald Treloar’s part. And may I be 
permitted to hear the young man’s name ?’ 

‘It’s—in fact it’s—that is to say—it’s Mr. Smith,’ I faltered. 

‘Smith !’ my aunt fell back among the cushions. ‘Don’t let 
me hear of your ever dancing with him again, if you please,’ she 
said with polite coldness. 

I assented meekly. If ever I had the chance of dancing with 
him again she should not hear of it, I thought. Already I had 
begun to tread the downward path. 

‘Smith, Smith!’ murmured my uncle from under his mufflers, 
‘Smith, of the West Rutlandshire? Oh, aye! nice fellow enough 
—meet him at the club—civil and modest for these times. Rides 
a tricycle to all the meets for miles round.’ 

‘A tricycle !’ almost shrieked my aunt, and was silent. Then 
she sat up with a revengeful energy. ‘ Violet Blessington!’ she 
ejaculated, in a voice of stony determination, ‘I forbid you to bow 
to that young man; do you hear me?’ 

I heard. 


CHAPTER II. 


ALL the flowers in the old-fashioned beds before the house seemed 
perfectly revelling in the sunshine the next afternoon when I 
strolled out after luncheon and sauntered across the bowling- 
green. My uncle was composing himself for that afternoon nap 
precious to the elderly, and my aunt had retired to her room with 
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a novel: it was a time of day when I was always given over tomy 
own devices. 

Should I go for a walk? It was a sin to waste such exquisite 
weather—a squandering of the good gifts of Providence. Would 
it look, well—er—pointed, after what Mr. Smith said last night ? 
Certainly not ; Mr. Smith had of course forgotten all that nonsense 
hours ago, and I really couldn’t let fancies of that feverish descrip- 
tion rob me of my necessary exercise. Which way should I go? 
Over the fields to the church, and call at the vicarage to ask for 
that crewel-work pattern? Dear, no! the field path was so sunny 
—one would be scorched todeath. Of course, then, since there was 
positively no other way, it must be the moat-road. If only I had 
a dog to take as a reason for my promenade! But my aunt 
detested dogs, and never allowed one about the place. Besides, 
what nonsense! of course I should meet noone. And soI started 
determinedly down to the bridges. 

I think I have said before that the manor-house was far from 
the highway. A long private road, not much more modern than 
the moats, led through deep banks on either side, varied by a 
gloomy bit of wood, for some three-quarters of a mile from the 
Warnchester Road, to our very door. There were no lodges, no 
gates, no means of excluding the outside public; indeed, there 
was no one to exclude. A steep decline led abruptly down to the 
moats, with their venerable masonry, and their wild tangle of 
rushes and waterweed, varied by water-lilies here and there. The 
third or outer moat was really fed by a little river, which foamed 
over a weir just beyond the bridge, and vanished at a turn of the 
wood below. This little stream was famous for its fishing, which 
my uncle, who did nothing in that line himself, always courteously 
placed at the disposal of the various regimental messes in Warn- 
chester. 

As I strolled down the descent to this elysium of the Warn- 
chester garrison I became aware of a curious machine which stood 
under the trees by the roadside; a thing with two large wheels 
and a small one, a saddle curiously hung amongst them, and some 
extraordinary-looking handles here and there. Will it be credited 
that this was my very first view of a tricyle? The two-wheeled 
species I was familiar with (with that familiarity which is first cousin 
to contempt), but I had actually never met its later modification. 
Near by, on the grass, there lay a fishing-basket ; and as I 
stopped to gaze with awe and wonder at this intricate composition 
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of bars and wheels a tall young man, in grey knickerbockers and 
jacket, rod in hand, leapt over the fence and alighted directly 
before me. I have pretty steady nerves—possibly inherited from 
Gervase of dusky memory, so I did not start. Also, even in that 
moment of surprise, I am glad to think I remembered my aunt’s 
instructions, and did not bow. I held out my hand instead. 

Even while it still lay in his, I had time to think how much 
more becoming even than evening dress was a morning costume of 
grey, and how the shade of a grey cloth hat threw into relief a 
pair of dancing blue eyes. I felt myself hoping he would not 
think I had come on purpose, and then blushed with shame at my 
own baseness, because I knew I really had. 

He was asking how I was, after last night’s fatigues, and 
laughing, and remarking on the loveliness of the day, all in a 
breath, while I felt as if { were conscious of nothing but the white 
Devoniensis rosebud, which, somewhat the worse for wear, hung 
its listless head from his button-hole. I had chosen him the very 
freshest from my bouquet last night, and hadn’t an idea it would 
have faded so soon! 

‘Yes, indeed ; it’s a delicious day!’ I assented, and then, as a 
thought flashed through even my unsuspicious mind, I looked up 
in wonder. ‘ But surely it’s too bright for fishing!’ I said. 

Mr. Smith actually reddened. He was evidently unused to 
deceit, and it sat ill on him. 

‘Well, yes, certainly; it’s rather sunny,’ he admitted, trying 
to look as if the idea had just struck him, and failing signally. 
‘ But then, you know, it may cloud over.’ 

‘Of course it may!’ with fervour. 

‘ But I hope it won't.’ 

‘You hope ! What a very unselfish aspiration for so 
devoted a fisherman,’ demurely. 

‘How do you know I’m devoted ?’ surprised. 

‘ Because even the most crushing disadvantage can’t keep you 
from your sport.’ 

I glanced up to make this wily remark, and our eyes met. We 
tried hard to keep grave, but it wasn’t the least use, and after a 
moment’s struggle we gave it up. We were infinitely better 
friends after that laugh. 

‘And is that your tricycle ?’ I asked, desirous to make amends 
for my mistake of the night before. ‘I never saw one before. It 
looks very innocent.’ 
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‘Yes, it’s devoid of vice.’ He had a wicked little twinkle in 
his eye, but I suppose he was warned by previous experience, so 
refrained from further teasing, for which I honoured him. ‘ Come 
and look at it.’ 

So I went. 

‘ And so that’s what they call a “ Humber,” ’ I remarked sagely, 
after it had been explained to me—principles, and construction, 
and manner of use with as much thoroughness as if it had been 
a new torpedo and I a Woolwich cadet. ‘What an odd name! 
what does it mean ?’ 

Mr. Smith looked conscious again. Beyond a doubt he was 
not hardened in sin. 

‘Well, no,’ he admitted. ‘This isn’t a ‘“ Humber,” it’s a 
“‘ Salvo,” in fact, I believe.’ 

‘But you told me yours was a “ Humber,”’ I remonstrated, 
with wide-open eyes. ‘I remember particularly, because it was 
like a river, and I wondered at the time.’ 

‘Yes ; but this isn’t my own. I borrowed another to-day. You 
know ’—with airy carelessness—‘ one likes a change sometimes.’ 

O Cha——Mr. Smith, I mean—you were not new to deceit 
after all! I never found out your subtlety till long, long after, 
when I discovered that your ‘ Humber’ was a machine not suited 
to a lady’s use ! 

‘Won’t you try how easy it is?’ was his next iniquitous pro- 
position. 

‘Oh!’ I shrank back in alarm. ‘I don’t think I could! 
There’s no place to sit!’ 

‘Oh yes, there is. You've no idea how comfortable the saddle 
is! Our colonel’s wife always rides a machine just like this,’ 

‘ But—-but—how shall I get up?’ 

‘ This way.’ 

Revered propriety of my aunt! He had lifted me as he spoke, 
and placed me on that apology for a saddle, swinging in mid-air. 

He watched my face anxiously. I think I looked grave for a 
minute—I know I blushed—but the next moment I shook off my 
last expiring scruple, and desperately considered that as I had 
burnt my boats, at least I would enjoy myself by way of compen- 
sation. Besides, after all, what right had aunt to treat me like 
achild? Iwas under no real authority. 

‘Put your feet on the treadles—so. Now, gently—gently. I'll 
do the steering. 
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There was not another word spoken as I began to glide along 
the smooth road—at first slowly and hesitatingly—then faster 
and faster, while Mr. Smith had to run beside me to keep his 
hand on the steering-rod, till we came to a standstill, within sight 
of the Warnchester High Road. Then I drew a long sigh of intense 
bliss. : 

‘It’s heaven!’ I said, as my companion turned the machine 
and headed it back towards home. ‘But I want todo my own 
steering,’ and I was off again. So fast this time that Mr, Smith’s 
long legs had to exert themselves to keep up with me. 

‘Oh!’ I murmured, breathless but happy, as we stopped once 
more by the old grey bridge. ‘It’s the very most delicious thing 
I ever tried. No wonder you like it better than anything else in 
the world !’ 

‘But I don’t!’ he said. ‘I like several things ever so much 
better. Fishing in Copford River, for instance, or dancing at 
Warnchester balls — or—but I’ll tell you that another day.’ 

‘Indeed you will,’ I declared, getting down abruptly from the 
tricycle, lest he should assist my movements as he did before. 
‘That is, if you ever tell me at all. Half-past four, and tea-time, 
I must just rum home. Good-bye, and thank you, oh, so much, 
for a most lovely ride.’ And I almost ran up the little hill to the 
bowling-green. 

Well, it had all been very pleasant—too pleasant to be right. 
I knew I had outraged every prejudice and precept of my Aunt 
Alicia, and I felt that, harmless though it all was in itself, I ought 
not to indulge in such stolen joys while I remained under her 
roof. So the next afternoon I resisted the longing that urged me— 
oh, so strongly !—to go and see how the third bridge was looking 
after the shower. All the more that it was an overcast sky, and 
the very perfection of a day for fishing. So instead, with very 
low spirits, but a feeling of great virtue, I took my way across the 
fields by the footpath, and called at the vicarage for that neglected 
crewel-pattern. Mrs. Disney was out, and I wasn’t sorry. I felt 
cross, and disinclined for village small-talk; and I set off to walk 
back again with the feeling that the path of duty was even more 
thorny than it was painted. 

Just as I had my foot on the lowest step of the stile, I heard 
behind me the sharp clear note of a bell, and, turning, with a 
delightful rush of surprise and certainty, whom should I see close 
at hand but Mr. Smith and the tricycle! It was yesterday’s 
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‘Salvo.’ (Strange, that for the next fortnight he discarded his 
own favourite machine altogether, and took to riding this!) I 
wondered, with all my powers of wondering, how he could possibly 
have guessed I should be in Copford village to-day, then chid 
myself for thinking my presence any reason for his; and yet— 
and yet! 

Well, in a minute he was off, and in another—I don’t know 
to this day how it came about, but I had taken his place, and he 
was walking by my side, as I slowly moved along. Of course it 
couldn’t be the field-path now, but the road, which made such a 
ridiculous détour of four miles to reach the manor-house, only a 
mile away. It was too hot to go fast, and it would be unkind to 
make Mr. Smith run; so it was a very long four miles, and very 
slowly traversed, though I could never have believed it could be so 
late when the third bridge came in sight again once more. 

Ah, dear me! Facilis descensus, as the early Latin books say. 
I don’t think I struggled much more after that, fate seemed to 
show so pointedly that there was no escaping Mr. Smith; and, 
after all, why should I try to escape him? I knew quite well 
that to be with him was to be happy, and the life which did not 
hold him would be a life little worth the living through. So 
there were no more sad and solitary walks over the desolate field- 
path—for the only walk I took there was not solitary—and when, 
on Sunday evening, I stood up behind the dim and faded curtains 
of the manor pew, and saw a pair of dancing blue eyes above the 
mouldering hangings of a seat across the aisle, I knew I should 
not have to run through the dusky wood below the bowling- 
green, with the fear of poachers flitting through my unprotected 
mind. 

Nor did I, for Mr. Smith overtook me just by the stile, and never 
left me till I had reached the little green door in the shrubberies. 

Ah, that fortnight was very, very happy, despite many falter- 
ings and fears! Charley—yes, he was Charley now, and not Mr. 
Smith any longer, and I need not blush again to write that name ; 
dearer than all other names to me; for before the fortnight was 
out Charley and I knew the world only held each other. How 
we knew that certainty was mutual I can hardly tell. It doesn’t 
seem to me, looking back, that there was ever any formal avowal, 
or need for any. Day after day, as we loitered under the fragrant 
shade—I on the tricycle, and he by my side —we grew to under- 
stand each other’s hearts, and there was little need for speech. 
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Uncle and aunt were going to town on the twentieth for a day 
or two, and we settled that Charley should speak to them on their 
return. It was a mere matter of form, that speaking, because we 
felt they had a claim to the knowledge while I was under their 
roof, and still a minor. Legal right of course they had none ; and 
if they refused their consent to our marriage—as of course we 
knew they undoubtedly would—we arranged that I should leave 
Copford Manor-house at once, and take a nursery-governess’ 
place. 

‘I hate the thought of your working for your living, my 
darling!’ said Charley with a groan. ‘But I’ll have my company 
in five years, and then we can marry the next day. You'll wait 
five years for me, Violet ?’ 

Five years! I would have waited fifty, and told him so, 
Indeed I could not understand how it had ever come to pass that 
I should be so happy as to have won the love of this great, strong 
true heart—a heart so brave and tender, so loving and so wise. 
Such an ordinary girl as I—in nothing superior to other girls—I 
could not make it out at all. 

I was quite prepared for an awful scene with Aunt Alicia, and 
am not ashamed to confess I heartily wished it well over. Foran 
infinite capacity for saying unpleasant things, commend me to my 
aunt. I pictured to myself her scornful incredulity—her wither- 
ing sarcasms. 

‘It is your being a subaltern in a marching regiment that is 
your heaviest sin,’ I mourned to Charley; ‘that, combined with 
a hardened habit of tricycling; and the finishing stroke is your 
naine.’ 

‘I can’t change that,’ he responded, with a reckless frivolity. 
‘That’s one of your rights in matrimony, not mine. Perhaps we 
might be Smith-Blessingtons, after a foreign fashion. As to 
tricycling, I refuse to reform; but as far as the military rank is 
concerned I am quite open to improvement. I don’t mind 
becoming a field-marshal to-morrow if that will mollify Aunt 
Alicia.’ 

‘Charley, you’re flippant,’ I gravely observed ; whereat we both 
laughed hilariously. 

And so the happy days passed by—days that seemed all too 
short and sunny as to their afternoons—but were long enough and 
dull enough in their morns and eves to make amends. I was getting 
well used to tricycling, and enjoyed it more and more. I used to 
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wonder how Charley could bear to ride his machine to a meet, and 
then forsake it to follow the hounds on foot. 

‘And someone might steal it while you were away!’ I said, 
with serious warning. But he only laughed, and showed me how 
he could unscrew the steering-handle, and carry it away with him, 
thus leaving the machine practically useless for the time being. 
I supposed this to be entirely his own invention, and accepted it 
as another proof of his cleverness, which transcended the intellect 
of all other men. And so the days came and went, while we 
walked in the light of that sunshine which may illuminate a 
human heart but once in its history, though that ‘once’ may last 
to its journey’s end, as it would with us, we were certain. And so 
the month wore out, with rustle of fresh green leaf, and glory of 
a thousand flowers; and it came to a day which marked the 
whole of both our lives to come—the twentieth of June. 


CHAPTER III. 


My uncle, who was a victim to the family disease—gout—was in 
the habit of making a dignified visit to town four times a year, 
to exhibit himself to a great physician who made that affliction 
his speciality. Aunt Alicia, who had an unexpressed idea that 
the world could not manage its daily revolutions without her 
assistance, generally went with him, and on this momentous 
twentieth of June the retinue, in addition to her maid and my 
uncle’s man, was swelled by the majestic butler, Mr. Rowles. 
This functionary had been suffering from deafness of late, and 
my aunt, who was very kind, in a ducal sort of way, to all her 
servants and dependents, decided that he, too, would be the better 
for London advice, and that one missile might be employed for 
the despatching of two featherless bipeds. 

Accordingly, they set off with much state and dignity, driving 
into Warnchester in the family coach, which was ordered to put 
up at the King’s Head, and await their return from town the 
next evening. 

I must say I watched the heavy wheels lumber down the 
moat road without any keen regret. There was something very 
pleasant in the feeling that Copford Manor-house was, for once 
and for however short a period, only occupied by the young, for 
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the aged had literally left it en masse. The elderly housekeeper 
was away on her annual holiday, and this exodus of Mr. Rowles, 
the venerable coachman, and my aunt’s spinster waiting-woman 
left only myself and the under-servants in possession. 

‘ Please, ma’am !’ Sally, the pretty housemaid, waylaid me, as 
I turned to re-enter the house, ‘ cook’s duty, and which of us is 
to go to the servants’ ball at Copford Grange to-night ?’ 

‘Ball!’ I pricked up my ears at the word. ‘Oh! is it to- 
night? I don’t know, I’m sure, Sally. Who generally goes ?’ 

‘Mrs. Higgs and Mr. Rowles, ma’am ; they generally settles ; 
but missus didn’t say, and we thought we’d better ask you.’ 

Now I knew that the servants’ ball was the event of the year to 
all the country round about. It was given by my uncle’s chief 
tenant farmer, and the manor-house servants were always largely 
represented. I looked at Sally’s eager face, and remembered that 
she was keeping company with the Grange under-keeper. I 
thought of my own ball, just a fortnight ago, and my weak heart 
melted within me. 

‘Tl tell you what, Sally!’ I said, with a burst of reckless 
generosity, ‘why shouldn’t you all go? If some of you like to go 
for the first half, and then leave, and the rest don’t mind going 
late, and staying for the end, I don’t know why it shouldn’t be 
managed.’ 

‘O ma’am!’ Sally’s eyes flashed with such ecstasy that I 
could not have withdrawn my suggestion, even though I had 
a secret sort of sense that it had been rather a rash one. 

There was no Charley to-day, and no tricycle. He had pro- 
mised to ride over to Wallinghoe, twelve miles distant, for tennis 
and dinner, and I mourned over the cruel fate which had bound 
him by an engagement before we guessed we should have had this 
one whole beautiful day to ourselves. However, my relatives were 
not expected back till the last train to-morrow, and we meant to 
make the most of the golden hours—our last free and happy day 
before our destiny was decided. 

An afternoon without my usual occupation was a flat and 
flavourless thing. I hardly knew how to pass the dull hours, 
and when my solitary dinner was at end I wished I, too, had been 
going to the servants’ ball, so weary was I of the loneliness and 
my own society. 

The first instalment of domestics was to start at eight o’clock, 
and return at eleven; when the other detachment succeeded them 
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at their revels for the last three hours. I went to the top of the 
back staircase to see them go, gorgeous in purple and yellow 
sashes, and curious lace adornments for the neck, and displaying 
much magnificence in the way of hair-oil and two-buttoned white 
kid gloves. Happy men and maidens to be going to a ball! 

I went back to the vast drawing-room, with its Japanese 
screens and ivory cabinets, and played all the waltzes I could 
remember on the somewhat superannuated piano. Then I took 
up a novel and tried to read, and wondered why no one ever 
wrote stories half so delightfully interesting as the one Charley 
and I were living through ; and then I began to get absorbed in 
my book, even if it were an inferior one; and was lost to all 
outside influences for awhile. 

I came back to the ordinary world with a start, as the last 
page was turned. Surely it was very late! I looked at my 
watch. Twelve o’clock! I hastily rang the bell, ashamed of 
having forgotten to give orders that the house should be locked 
up, and one servant told off to admit the rest on their return in 
the morning. 

To my surprise, it was answered by the very juvenile page- 
boy, looking woefully sleepy. 

‘Prentice!’ I exclaimed reprovingly, ‘you ought to have 
been in bed hours ago. Send Sally to me, and then go at once.’ 

‘Please, ma’am, they said as I was to sit up and let the others 
in, but I don’t believe they’se ever a-comin’.’ 

‘Let whom in—what do you mean ?’ 

‘Why, please, Mrs. Jenkins and the first lot didn’t come back 
at all, and so the second lot got so wild waitin’, they said they'd 
just go off to the Grange at once, and send ’em home, and I was 
to sit up and let ’em in; but that’s an hour ago, and there 
ain’t a sign of a soul, and I don’t believe they’re comin’ till two 
o'clock.’ 

‘Oh, this is disgraceful !’ I cried, flinging down the book that 
had been too absorbing. ‘To leave the house alone with only 
you in it! I never heard of such a thing !’ 

‘Yes, ma’am;’ Prentice’s eye gleamed vindictively; ‘they 
said I was too young to go to balls, but they don’t seem to think 
I’m too young to keep out of my bed till daybreak !’ 

‘There, that will do.’ I cut short the story of his wrongs 
ruthlessly. ‘Just go to the front porch and listen whether you 
hear anything of them,’ and Prentice vanished, 
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I really felt very indignant at this abuse of my generosity. 
Of course it was out of the question for me to go to bed, and 
leave the house to Prentice’s infant guardianship, and the prospect 
of sitting up till two or three o’clock in the morning to con- 
venience these domestic revellers was hardly alluring. Besides, 
I was really angry at the way they had behaved, and though 
quite willing to make any excuse for the temptation to linger 
among ball-room joys, I began to have a dark suspicion that it 
was all a concerted thing, and their fair promises had never been 
meant to be fulfilled. Back came Prentice. 

‘Please, there ain’t a single sound. Shan’t I just run across 
the bowling-green, and see if I can’t make ’em out coming along 
the field-path ?’ 

And I somewhat crossly assented. 

Prentice went, and did not return. In fact, he was away so 
long that I decided he must be enjoying the beauties of the 
night to an uncalled-for extent, and went to the front door to 
call him in. The whole ground in front was flooded with a blaze 
of silver moonlight, so exquisite in its soft brilliancy that I felt 
Prentice’s lingering had been pardonable. Every quivering leaf 
on the aspens across the lawn was silver above and ebony below; 
every blade of the short grass seemed glistening with a half- 
unearthly glory; and the blackness of the shadows beneath the 
pine-trees only served to throw up more sharply the mellow 
radiance that bathed lawn and terrace and open parterre with a 
calm sea of infinite loveliness. 

My call to Prentice seemed to shiver the silence as a stone 
breaks the smooth surface of a pool. Once, twice, I called— 
there was not a ghost of an answer. A sudden swift suspicion 
came upon me with the force of a conviction. I shut the door. 
hurriedly, and ran up to the moonlit corridor above, from whose 
window I could see al! across the meadow-path for half a mile or 
more. A small black speck was just visible against the illuminated 
ground, swiftly flitting towards Copford, and nearly already at the 
stile. Temptation had proved too powerful for Prentice, and he 
had salved his conscience by the plausible pretence of going to 
summon the renegades. I knew pretty well what would become 
of that summons when once the fatal fascination of the ballroom, 
or, still worse, the supper, had settled upon Prentice’s young soul. 
Probably I should be left in sole possession of Copford Manor- 
house till sunrise next morning. 
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I was not sensible of feeling the faintest sensation of fear; I 
was far too vexed. Indeed, I imagined I might spend my nights 
alone there for a month without fear of human visitants—and I 
did not believe in supernatural ones. It was not that that annoyed 
me, but the feeling that I had been the victim of a conspiracy, 
and that the servants had been so over-confident of my good- 
nature and probable reluctance to betray them to my aunt. I 
was determined they should not slip in quietly on their return 
without my speaking my mind, so I majestically descended to the 
back door, which I found on the latch, and with great minuteness 
I bolted and barred its every fastening. There was also a tiny 
postern door which opened from the back kitchen into the thick 
shrubbery which now filled what had once been a fishpond in 
the early days of the manor-house’s monastic life. The back 
kitchen was then the monks’ refectory, and there was a popular 
tradition that the lay brethren used to sit at ease in this door- 
way to catch the Friday dinner. The great open fireplace was 
so close at hand that an agile turn of the wrist might transfer 
the fish from the pond to the frying-pan itself. The shrubbery 
grew so thick now, where the fishes once dwelt, that no door was 
visible from outside, but I thought the culprits might try to 
return that way ; so I locked it safely, too. 

Of course I could not go to bed, only to rise up at their return; 
so I strayed about in a desultory sort of way, passing in my 
ramblings the strong room, on the ground floor—where all the 
plate and jewels lived in safes that were neither fire- nor burglar- 
proof, but which were kept in a chamber that was both, with the 
additional protection of the under-footman’s iron bedstead drawn 
across the entrance. 

I noticed, with a grim resentment, that the bedstead was 
carefully placed as usual, but that no one had considered it need- 
ful to close the great iron door, with its secret leck, before they 
left the jewels and the plate to guard themselves. 

I came by-and-by to the housekeeper’s room, and sat down in 
Mrs. Higgs’ own especial armchair, feeling very much out of my 
usual unruffled frame of mind. A copy of the local paper lay un- 
opened on the table, and to while away the time I took it up, and ran 
my eye carelessly over the columns. There was the usual glowing 
account of the last garrison cricket match ; various chronicles of 
small beer in the neighbourhood. All at once I was attracted 
by a paragraph of a more exciting character, and the next minute 
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I was reading, with a breathless interest, something very different 
from the ordinary rural intelligence. 

‘It is with great regret,’ ran the article, ‘ that we have to record 
another most daring burglary—the third that has taken place in 
this immediate neighbourhood within the last ten days. Heron 
Court, Sir Herbert Ashton’s family mansion, has been the scene of 
this latest outrage. It was entered last night, somewhere between 
twelve and one o'clock, and a large amount of most valuable 
property removed, no trace whatever of the depredators being left, 
with the exception of several marks of skilful operation upon the 
fastening of the back door, which was found open early in the 
morning by one of the housemaids. An alarm was instantly 
raised, and a search revealed the absence of a considerable amount 
of family plate, besides several sets of jewels of great value. No 
clue whatever can be obtained to the culprits; but there is little 
doubt that this outrage is the work of the same ruffians who have 
been engaged in the previous robberies, and who are reported to 
be members of a housebreaking gang, well known to the London 
police, which has suddenly disappeared from town during the 
last fortnight. The whole countryside rings with the wildest 
stories of these desperadoes, who are credited with superhuman 
audacity and cunning. They are believed to melt by day, under 
remote bridge arches, the plate they acquire by night; they are 
reported to be armed to the teeth, and to be prepared to murder 
in cold blood anyone whose resistance might imperil their escape. 
They are possessed of a marvellous knowledge of the habits and pro- 
perty of every household they have defrauded—a knowledge said 
to be acquired by them in the character of pedlars during the day- 
time. But what renders them pre-eminently a terror and a dread 
to the whole neighbourhood is the mystery that surrounds their 
movements. No sound attends their advent at the scene of their 
misdeeds, yet that they have some means of conveyance seems 
certain, from the suddenness of their arrival and departure. A 
general panic pervades the whole country, and no one can feel 
certain that they will not be the next sufferers.’ 

I dropped the paper with an uneasy sensation which I strove 
in vain to banish. Had there not been a strange pedlar at the 
back door only yesterday afternoon, and had not cook sharply 
scolded little Sally because she would linger over his wares, and 
laugh and chatter? Nonsense; I was actually getting nervous; 
no doubt it was only a newspaper story coloured by the rural 
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imagination. At all events I would warn Rowles to keep a rather 
stricter eye on bolts and bars for the next few nights. 

The clock struck. 

Half-past twelve, and not a servant yet returned! it was out- 
rageous! With a warmth that banished all other feelings I rose, 
and made my way once more to the corridor window to see if 
there were but the faintest sign of their coming along the moon- 
lighted meadow path. Not one. Not a sound was heard, but the 
soft splash of the water over the weir ; not a living creature stirred 
or spoke or was visible in the hush of the summer midnight. 

Suddenly, as I still gazed out, a swift shadow flitted across the 
open space between the second bridge and the third. Another, 
another, and still another. What could it possibly be? The 
servants could not by any human means return that way from the 
Grange—besides, there was not the ghost of a sound. I waited 
breathless, and the next second saw the same noiseless shadows 
pass the next moonlit patch, and disappear below the short hill. 
Five I counted—then vacancy once more. With a sudden rush 
I comprehended the truth—they were tricyclists mounted on 
their machines. Who on earth could they be? I had one wild 
thought of Charley, and even as I thought the five silent shadows 
rose above the level of the hill, and passed like wraiths under the 
very spot where I stood. The moonlight struck full for a single 
instant on each as it passed. There were five men, each riding 
a noiseless tricycle, and each man’s features were hidden from 
my straining view by a band of inky crape. Silently, one by one, 
each shadow flitted into the blackness of the pine-trees’ shade ; 
there was an instant’s pause, then five dusky forms slipped 
from that deep darkness to the lighter shade of the garden wall. 

I don’t think I’m a coward—I hope not—but for one single 
moment my knees seemed to give way under me, and the moon- 
lit scene to fade before my eyes; and I caught at the wall where 
I was standing to steady myself from falling, as those five terrible 
figures stole round the corner of the walled garden and vanished 
in the pathway that led to the rear of the house where I, defence- 
less and alone, was left, deserted by every human soul, to cope 
with a power desperate, appalling, and utterly irresistible. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


I sarp for a single moment my knees gave way under me. I’m 
glad it was only a moment. In the next second the spirit of 
Black Gervase rose up within me like the battle-horse at the 
sound of the bugle. All the blood that had forsaken my cheeks 
and lips came back with a rush that made them tingle, and I 
threw up my head and clenched my hands, as I resolved between 
my set teeth that, weak girl as I was, these midnight thieves and 
murderers should find that I was not prepared to die without a 
struggle. 

Resistance was of course utterly futile. Common sense told 
me that only a complete knowledge of the domestic politics of 
Copford Manor-house had guided the selection of this particular 
night and hour, which had been considered with a fineness of 
discrimination which reflected a good deal of credit on the robber- 
band, if only I had been cool enough to do them justice. The 
ringing of bells, therefore, raising a would-be alarm, and all the 
other innocent expedients to fright the burglar from his prey 
would in this case be just so much worse than useless, that they 
could by no human possibility be heard by anyone but the in- 
vaders, who were as well aware, probably, of that fact as I was 
myself, and would only vent upon me, when they found me, the 
natural resentment reasonably excited by my interference with 
existing affairs. 

Nothing was left, therefore, but the less dignified weapon of 
flight. Not that I for a moment contemplated leaving the 
marauders to the peaceful enjoyment of my ancestral plate and 
jewels. Nothing was further from my thoughts than any such 
hospitality. But I did most earnestly desire to rush off for out- 
side help and capture them red-handed, and even as the vindictive 
desire flashed into my mind I had formed my plans. 

In an instant my shoes were off my feet and in my hand, and 
I was creeping, noiseless as a mouse, down the dim and eerie 
corridor. Before I had gone three steps I glided back again as 
swiftly. I had remembered the strong-room, and its door left 
open with a pathetic confidence, and I meant to leave no lighten- 
ing of my visitors’ toils within their grasp that night. 

Down the back staircase was the way to the strong-room. 
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O Elizabethan architect! what demon possessed you to locate 
that chamber of peril so close to the door which is proverbially 
a burglar’s favourite? O black oak stairs! trod by how many a 
befrilled footman and fantastic page of bygone years, if one creak 
of your ancient boards betray me now, it were good for the last 
descendant of the house of Blessington if the oaks that formed 
you had never grown within the precincts of Copford Park. 

Bless thee, builder of bygone ages! If the back stairs of 
Copford Manor-house had been put in by the contractor who rears 
the modern villa of the nineteenth century I should not now be 
writing, with infinite calmness and propriety, this true history of 
that eventful midnight of the twentieth of June. 

Yet I own there was one moment when my heart seemed to 
thrill within me, and it needed every drop of Black Gervase’s 
blood within my veins to keep me from quailing when I had to 
pass the back door, with its heavy hinges and iron nails, and 
caught the flash of light from the keen point of a sharp cruel 
blade of steel that was silently and stealthily sawing its leisurely 
way through the black panel just above the lock whose key I had 
turned with such judicial solemnity some half an hour or so 
before. 

I had hardly dared to think my slender strength could move 
that massive strong-room door. It looked a task for two stout 
men, but I was half-intoxicated with excitement, and I meant to 
try. One effort, into which I threw the concentrated energy of a 
force which surprised even myself, and the iron door swung on its 
hinges, and snapped to with an almost inaudible ‘ click,’ which 
told me it was prepared to resist a whole armoury of crowbars and 
‘jimmies.’ I think at that moment I hardly cared whether my 
life paid the forfeit of my daring act, I was so triumphant at 
having outwitted those clever robbers. 

It was to the little postern door in the back kitchen that I 
instinctively made my way. It was while I was undoing the 
fastening of that arched portal that I was surprised to find my 
fingers trembling as they closed upon the bolts. I think I must 
have been very ferocious with myself for that discovery, for they 
did not show any signs of weakness again till a good deal later on 
that eventful night. 

Out into the shrubbery, where the thick branches scratched 
my face, and I had to gather my skirts about me lest the leaves 
should rustle and betray me in the stillness of that summer 
30—2 
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night. Now in the open, before the house, keeping on the turf 
border to avoid the gravel path, and I paused for a moment to 
consider what was the next thing I must do. 

The field-path stretched before me, shelterless and open, all 
across the bright meadow. Not a window on this side of the house 
but could command it for a quarter of a mile away—no chance of 
a flying figure there being undetected and unpursued. Down at 
the stables, under the shadow of the hill, a groom or a stable-boy 
might have been left at home from the revels at Copford Grange. 
I must creep past the garden, and down by the glen, and see. 

As I moved forward, under the thick black shadow, I fell over 
some alien body in my path, and found I was amongst the five 
tricycles whose ghostly advent I had witnessed with such horror 
and dismay. The one which had nearly proved more fatal than 
its rider to me was a ‘Salvo,’ very like in make and size to the 
dear and fondly loved machine which had played so kindly a part 
as go-between in Charley’s and my love-story. As I righted 
myself from the shock of my collision with it, a thought seized 
me with the suddenness which seemed to characterise all my 
processes of mind to-night. With one movement I was in the 
saddle, then I paused and got down. With fingers that were as 
steady as iron now I felt for the tool-bag, and found a screw- 
hammer. O Charley, Charley! when you showed me, in those 
happy sunset hours below the weir, how simply you kept your 
tricycle from risk of thieves, how little did you dream of the 
practical use to which I should one day—or rather one night, to 
speak correctly—put the knowledge so acquired! The other 
tricycles were of a build to which I was not accustomed, but I 
found their steering arrangements had a certain family likeness, 
and it could not have taken me a minute to unscrew all four of 
the handles and remove them from their upright bars. 

I held them in one hand while once more I mounted the 
‘Salvo,’ which must have been ridden by an undersized male- 
factor, as the saddle was not above my height. One turn, and I 
was gliding bridgewards over the sloping ground. The machine 
ran like an animate thing, without noise, or shake, or jar. Even 
at that supreme moment I could not help envying the burglar 
who owned that ‘ Salvo,’ and thinking there must be alleviations 
in the lot of even a professional housebreaker. I was not 
frightened—no, I was not! I'll maintain it with my last breath ; 
but perhaps it was as well that that machine was easy to drive, 
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and that the road sloped downwards so steeply that after a turn or 
two there was no further need for toil. At the third bridge, just 
where the river foams over the little barrier into its rocky bed, 
I checked my course, and flung the handles I still carried into 
the water below. The splash of their fall was not even heard 
above the rush of the little torrent, and I rode on the faster for 
that momentary pause. 

On, on, under the dusky shadows that made the road myste- 
rious in their gloom, and almost swallowed the golden moonlight, 
when it found a crevice through which to slide. On, on, between 
the high banks, tangled with honeysuckle and dog-roses, where 
Charley and I had so often sauntered, in a sort of ecstatic dream. 
On, on, with panting breath and trembling limb, unused to the 
violent effort and the frantic haste. On, on, till the last long 
corner is turned, and the Warnchester Road stretches white before 
me, and there is at least the chance of human presence and aid. 

The short sharp ring of a tricycle bell, and my heart leaps with 
a sudden shock. The next minute there is a flash of light, the 
rush of a machine, not muffled and stealthy like my own, and— 
can I believe my eyes or credit the too joyful truth ?—Charley— 
my own young lover—Charley, brave and bright and debonair, in 
flannels and cap, tennis-racquet under his arm, looms tall and 
erect through the moonlight, not a dozen yards away ! 

I don’t know what I said or how I hailed him. I can see at 
this minute the look of utter incredulous astonishment his face 
wore as he sprang from his saddle and rushed to my side. We 
didn’t meet in the least like lovers; even Aunt Alicia might have 
been satisfied at the majestic propriety of our greeting, which was 
conducted with some lack of breath on my part and an utter blank 
bewilderment on his. 

It didn’t take many words. I rushed over my story with such 
excited rapidity that I wonder now how Charley understood a 
word of it; but then he is such a clever fellow! I saw his face 
change in the moonlight from surprise to consternation, then to 
that look of delighted anticipation a man always experiences at 
the prospect of any sort of that enjoyment they call ‘a row,’ and 
then, before he could even speak a word in answer to my rapid 
‘And, now, what must we do?’ there came through the silent 
warm air the sudden subdued noise that is like no other noise on 
earth, the sound of many horses’ hoofs falling in confused beat 
upon the dusty ground. 
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‘By Jove!’ said Charley, throwing up his head (a man gene- 
rally invokes the heathen deities at a supreme moment, I have 
noticed). ‘Here’s luck! It’s the troop of hussars that went over 
to Wallinghoe to put out Fotheringham’s hayricks. We saw 
them pass while we were at dinner, and Blount’s with them. Come 
on, darling,’ which was his first intimation that he had not taken 
me for Sally the housemaid, or Prentice the page, and which 
gratified me accordingly. 

I hovered in the shadow, however, while Charley ran forward 
to the cross-roads to intercept the hussars, with Captain Blount 
at their head. A few hasty words of explanation, and the troop 
wheeled round, and hastily fell into marching order for Copford 
Lane. How Charley accounted for my presence on a burglar’s 
tricycle I never inquired. Captain Blount saluted courteously as 
he passed the patch of inky shadow where I was in ambush, and 
then Charley hurriedly joined me, and we rode together in the 
cloud of dust that floated at the heels of the last line of horses. 

I’m afraid we were in danger of collision more than once, 
Charley and I. He would ride so very close, and try to hold my 
hand in his—a most difficult and uncomfortable thing when one’s 
wheels are high and one has to cling to the handles. However, 
we did not go very fast. Captain Blount was so anxious for the 
honour and glory of capturing the thieves that he took every 
precaution against alarming them by our approach, and the men 
were made to walk their horses on the turf as soon as we drew 
near enough to the manor-house to be audible. 

But robbers such as those were not to be caught napping. 
Scarcely had the men been dismounted by the little weir, and a 
party told off to creep up by the foot-path and surround the back 
of the house, when Charley’s quick eye discovered a dusky shadow 
gliding round the corner of the kitchen-garden wall, and with one 
bound he was over the bridge, and up the hill, followed by 
Captain Blount and a bevy of spurred hussars. There was a 
silent rush of four more shadows before they could reach the spot, 
and they might have been too late after all if the tricycles had 
remained intact. As it was, they rushed into the moonlight in 
the wildest confusion, running from side to side like inebriated 
monsters, and when the riders threw themselves to the ground 
the next minute, and made for the shrubberies and the meadows, 
they had lost too much time to recover it. 

There were one or two shots fired, a clamour of shouts and 
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some awful language from the burglars. Nothing that had 
happened in all that terrible night was as bad as the ten minutes 
or so during which Charley was up there somewhere, out of sight, 
amid the struggle, and I was left alone in the middle of the 
second bridge, sitting on the saddle of the burglar’s tricycle, and 
pressing my hands over my ears to shut out the ghastly sounds, 
and then taking them away lest I should miss hearing Charley’s 
voice, in what might be his last moment. He was dreadfully 
shocked when he came running back to find me quite stiff and 
cold with terror, and then it was that my fingers began to tremble 
beyond all control of my sternest will, and Charley had to hold 
them tight between his own till they had grown sensible again. 

Well, well! it is all over, the horror of that twentieth of 
June. The.whole band was captured— Charley overpowered and 
took the captain (whose tricycle I had so coolly borrowed) with 
his own hand. I don’t know what became of them, but I’m 
afraid it was hard labour for life, poor things! I know I was 
greatly rejoiced to find the strong-room door had resisted all their 
efforts, and they were still engaged upon it when the tramp of 
horses had warned them of our approach. 

Aunt and uncle came back to find the manor-house in occu- 
pation of a party of the hussars, whom Captain Blount insisted on 
leaving in possession to guard the place till their return. The 
servants, I heard from Rowles, were all to go at a day’s notice, 
and though I tried to be forgiving, I could not help feeling that 
they deserved their doom. 

It was with every expectation of sharing it that I interviewed 
Aunt Alicia the next morning, in company with Charley, in order 
to acquaint her with our mutual guilt. If I had been a little 
older, and had learnt to be surprised at nothing but the expected, 
I should have been more prepared for what really took place— 
for Aunt Alicia, pressing me to her stony bosom, and calling me 
a worthy descendant of the race, and her beloved niece and 
benefactor; for her gracious reception of Charley, and the remark 
that, though it was usual to apply to a guardian before venturing 
to woo a daughter of the house of Blessington, still she could not 
rebuke even impetuosity in one who had shown himself so noble 
and so brave. 

I thought my mind must have given way under the strain 
of all that had happened, and when I had once mastered the fact 
that Aunt Alicia was receiving Charley as her nephew, I don’t 
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think I had any capacity left for more than a mild shock of wonder 
when, a week after my engagement was announced, my uncle and 
aunt formally declared me their heiress, and presented me with 
the family diamonds in the strong-room. 

One stipulation alone did my Aunt Alicia make—Charley 
must take the name of Blessington. He was not even allowed to 
retain the Smith, and he yielded so nicely that Aunt Alicia was 
actually touched, and did not insist on his leaving the army. 

But part of every leave we are to spend at Copford Manor- 
house, and so reconciled has Aunt Alicia become to all the most 
abhorred in the past that I shouldn’t at all wonder if a sociable 
were some day to find standing-room in Black Gervase’s old grey 
stables, where reposes, in solemn state and idleness, the burglar’s 
tricycle on which I took my midnight ride on that ever-memorable 
twentieth of June. 

















THE INVALID. 
A HAMPSHIRE STUDY. 


‘How be I this mornin’? Why terrible bad I be, 
Achin’ from head to fut—it’s awful in that ther’ knee. 
Dick—a cheer fur the lady—what be you after, Dick ? 
Take a duster and dust it; the dust is as thick as thick. 


‘Lor, that’s jest as it ’appens wi’ me a-layin’ here ! 
Nothin’ as it should be—jest look at that ther’ cheer, 
Aint been dusted mebbe these three days since, or more, 
Me as was allws so careful about the cheers and the floor! 


‘ Never a morsel o’ dust when I was about myself, 

You might have et yer dinner off any cheer or shelf. 

There was that chist o’ drawers—’twas nigh as good as a glass, 
Now it’s as dull as can. be—look at th’ rust o’ the brass! 


‘As fur that row o’ chiney, it frets my heart to see, 

I know if I look’d int’ it ’tis durty as well can be, 

The cups as my mother left me, the cups as I bespoke! 

I’d sooner the roof ’ud tumble than one o’ them cups was broke. 


‘I mustn’t worry, you tell me—ah, how can yow understand 
What it is to lay here helpless, not able to move your hand ? 
Me as was such a woman to work, and to look alive— 

Never was one to lay abed, I was allus down by five. 


‘Now I’ve to lay here quiet, and watch the things go wry, 
Lor, it do fret me so; sometimes I can’t but cry. 

Miriam comes an’ gives ’em the little sattlin’ they get, 

But Miriam’s ways aint my ways, and never was my ways yet. 


‘Miriam ? She’s my neighbour—she married my brother Sam, 
Got a fam’ly o’ ten, so her time’s took up, it am. 

Sam’s a well-meanin’ critter, but fond of a drop o’ gin, 

And then he gives it to Miriam—but he gits it back agin! 


‘ Dick’s as good as ’e may be, but he have his work, you see. 
He’ve summat better to do than bide here nussin’ of me ; 

An’ when his day’s work’s over, he’s home soon’s ever he stop, 
Not like Miriam’s ’usband, as must go in fur his drop. 
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‘ Miriam, she comes in here, but she makes me downright ill, 
What wi’ her slammickin’ ways, and her voice as is never still, 
Pulls my knee, she do! you’d ammost hear it crack ; 

Says it’s good for rheumaticks ; I wish she had my back. 


‘ Lor, how it aches jest now, like needles down i’ the bone. 
Miriam rubbed it fur me, but she might a’ left it alone. 

Such a hand as she’ve got! It’s as hard as a bit o’ slet, 

And Miriam’s ways ain’t my ways, an’ never was my ways yet. 


‘Doctor, he cum an’ see me, and he says I may lay here 

Fur months; an’ he muttered summat that I was too deaf to hear ; 
An’ when I questioned Miriam, who was standin’ ther’ by me, 

I couldn’t get nowt out o’ her. I don’t think nothin’ o’ she. 


‘May-be he said I was dying. Well, death must come to us all. 
I b’ain’t afraid to die—I might ’a bin up at t’ Hall, 

Fur I were a giddy lass then, wi’ no thought beyond the day; 
Tis since I’ve bin layin’ here that I’ve learnt to think an’ to pray. 


‘ There’s nothin’ like layin’ helpless for bringin’ yer past life back, 
Lor, how it comes i’ the night! And some on’t looks so black! 
And then I tell it to Him, though He knows it all, to be sure, 
And I ask Him to blot it out, and to make me strong t’ endure. 


‘ Sometimes, when the pain’s so bad, I do git tay-rible days, 

And Miriam, she do try me, wi’ all her slatte’nly ways. 

Sweeps the dust i’ the corners when she thinks I’m lookin’ away, 

And handles the chiney that rough! She shall touch it no more, 
I say. 


‘Good-bye, ma’m. Must you be going ? It’s good of you settin’ 
here, 

List’nin’ to all my troubles. Nay, don’t you sattle that cheer! 

May-be next time you’re comin’ you'll find the old woman gone, 

For death must come to us all, an’ my time ‘ill not be long. 


‘Good-bye, an’ thank you kindly. I suppose you must leave 
us now— 

Listen—that’s Miriam knockin’—jest hark at that woman’s row! 

The pain do try me, awful, especially these bad days, 

But I’ll do my best to be patient, and to bear wi’ Miriam’s ways.’ 








A. 











A FORGOTTEN FASHION. 


THE eighteenth century is the butt of the nineteenth. From the 
high places of their culture most modern critics are in the habit 
of decrying the well-bred, the rational, the prosaic past. They 
never tire of pointing out to our flattered perceptions how void 
was the last century of anything like romance in thought, religion, 
politics, and art. They disparage it by a most unfair comparison 
with the age of ‘ Paradise Lost’ and Fifth Monarchy. For them 
the varying phases of Puritan revolution have attractions, but 
after 1688 they find nothing worthy their notice. In their opinion 
half-a-dozen names represent the eighteenth century, and those 
are names of prose. Butler is their typical religionist—-typical 
because his moderate Episcopalianism is an affair of dry logic ; 
the Pelhams, sleepy Whig borough-owners, are their politicians ; 
‘the age of the Walpoles and the Pelhams’ is the phrase of the 
history books ; Pope, Dr. Johnson, Sir Joshua, sum up the history 
of English literature and painting. Of music they say nothing, 
and advisedly, because the solitary foreigner who cared to compose 
in England was Handel, and he cannot be called prosaic. 

In passing these criticisms your average modern is probably 
thinking of what Mark Pattison once called ‘ the Age of Reason ;’ 
that is, the period of Whig supremacy, lasting from the Revolution 
of 1688 down to the year 1760, when a Tory again ascended the 
throne. Of that age it certainly may be said that it did not 
revel in imagination. Yet, although leaders in thought, politics 
and the arts were, as Mr. Courthope points out, conservative in 
idea and classically correct in expression, the crowd was coming 
under a variety of new influences. For about the year 1730 Method- 
ism saw the light at Oxford, a city of new ideas. During the 
fifties the elder Pitt invented, or at least accentuated, our notions 
about ‘ Britain’ and ‘ Empire’ and ‘the public.’ If Cromwell was 
the first Jingo, the Great Commoner was assuredly the first Tory 
democrat. Some years earlier, Horace Walpole revived Gothic 
architecture, his friend Garrick rediscovered Shakespearian drama, 
and Gray and Collins began that romantic movement in literature 
which has not ended with Tennyson, Browning, and Swinburne. 
But, in fact, throughout the period as a whole the world was 
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strongly under the influence of a movement which had very little 
to do with prosaic moderation. That movement or tendency was 
‘ sentimentalism.’ 

‘ The production,’ says Mr. Saintsbury, ‘was one of the social 
triumphs of literature.’ It was an instance of literary feeling 
escaping from the world of books into that of everyday existence, 
where it became so fashionable as to pass from an affectation into 
something very like a habit. Like pre-Raphaelitism in our own 
time, it came clear of the merely literary and artistic world, 
but, unlike modern estheticism, it influenced society far more 
widely and deeply. ‘Sensibility so charming’ was at one time in 
everyone’s mouth. It was right to evince sensibility. It was the 
proper thing to look upon every feeling as one might upon a 
newly-pinned insect in a collector’s case. But, unlike the insect, 
the feeling was to be marked, learned, and inwardly digested. 
The genuine sentimentalist lived simply to collect and feed upon 
impressions and feelings. Society, especially the fair and irrational 
part thereof, was given over to this registering process for more 
than acentury. Fielding’s humour turned it to ridicule, Byronism 
gave it a death-blow. But its dying struggles were long and 
acute. The ultra-sentimental trick of style, known as ‘ Laura 
Matilda,’ and much affected by the novels printed in a certain 
Minerva Press, is still apparent in Bulwer and Beaconsfield. 
Lord Macaulay once wrote a little skit, which he called ‘ The 
Tears of Sensibility,’ but the people to whom it was sent took it in 
sober earnest ! 

‘ (était Vengowement, says a French writer. How shall the 
word be rendered? Clumsily, it may be interpreted to mean ‘a 
state of fanciful interest in persons and things which is rather 
more serious than mere caprice, and a good deal less serious than 
genuine enthusiasm.’ Sensibility, the sentimental, was not of the 
nature of real passion, but it was more than sham. It was a stately 
game with rules, etiquette, and a jargon of its own, and for indi- 
vidual players it oftener than not verged on actuality. 

Sensibility is first found in the literature of the seventeenth 
century. The era of the ‘Grand Monarque,’ which produced so 
many graceful shams—the long wig, the high red heel of the beau, 
the fan of the lady of quality, the taste for old china, for rare garden- 
ing, for Indian patterns, for chocolate and epigram—produced also 
sensibility. In the interminable novels of Madame de la Fayette 
we first find the sighs, flames, platonic affections and conventional 
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absurdities of the préciewses ridicules, whom Moliére satirises, 
reducing themselves into literary form. ‘Zaide’ is her great 
book. The scene is, we believe, oriental, but the men and women 
are of the most approved seventeenth-century French type. Here, 
then, is one of the distinguishing features of the novel of sensi- 
bility. Unlike the romantic school, which tries to cast itself heart 
and soul into medizvalism; unlike the realistic school, which is 
altogether materialist and of the present, the sentimentalist 
writers never for a moment try to reproduce any but their own 
peculiar form of idealism. The same jargon and the same opinions 
are fitted to the most diverse scenes and epochs. Madame de la 
Fayette of the seventeenth was succeeded by the Riccobonis and 
Marivauxs of the eighteenth century. Marivaudage became the 
nickname for sensibility, just as sensiblerie came to designate its 
quintessence and apotheosis under Napoleon. Marivaux adorned 
the period of the Regency dating from 1715, and it is to him, 
perhaps, that one may trace the spread of literary sensibility 
beyond the borders of Gaul. His two novels, ‘ Marianne’ and the 
‘Paysan Parvenu,’ were respectively the models, though in 
different senses, for Richardson’s ‘ Pamela’ and Fielding’s ‘ Joseph 
Andrews.’ In the ‘Paysan’ we descend the social ladder; the 
hero isa footman of sensibility. The thing is becoming democratic, 
and men are being prepared for the liberalism with which the 
century ends. Of such liberalism Madame de Genlis is, perhaps, 
the chief literary exponent. She and Benjamin Constant, 
Napoleon’s revolutionary antagonist, may be said to close the long 
roll of distinctively sentimental novelists. 

In France the literature of sensibility is never too much in 
earnest; hence its longevity. In England, Fielding laughs it 
down, but in Germany it becomes the grim ‘ literature of suicide.’ 
In Madame de la Fayette’s novels the people are always dying, 
but you have a suspicion that they will get up and walk away 
directly the curtain is well down. Not so in the case of German 
Werther. Extravagant as we may think Goethe’s budding 
Lutheran pastor, who committed suicide because he couldn’t 
marry a noble’s daughter, we must admit that there was something 
painfully real in him. 

So much for the mere literary history of sentimentalism. Its 
influence on men and things is far more hard to gauge. That it 
is everywhere is evident. You have only to go into an old 
curiosity shop, and to look there at the antique carved furniture, 
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—the Chippendale, the marquetry, the bwh/—the old china, the 
old medals, the old snuff-boxes and musical instruments, the old 
miniatures, the old prints (those by Bartolozzi especially), and 
you will see the spirit of sentimentalism as it influenced the art- 
people who worked to suit a fashionable taste. In Bartolozzi’s 
engravings and their imitations you have the pictorial epitome of 
sentimentalism. The taper fingers, the constrained attitudes, the 
improbable classicism, the looks of languishment in these last- 
century prints, and withal the exceeding lightness of execution 
and half-sincerity of feeling, are so many symbols of the spirit of 
the thing. 

Take, too, the isolated sayings of eighteenth-century worthies. 
Take Wolfe’s curious little recitation and speech before the victory 
of Quebec. It is said of him that he recited Gray’s ‘ Elegy ’ ail the 
while the boats under his command were making with muffled 
oars to the riverside where he and many another brave English- 
man were to die. ‘I had rather be the author of that poem than 
take Quebec,’ said he, closing the quotation. Which of her 
Britannic Majesty’s officers would say such things now? Take any 
of Pitt’s little reported sayings ; take that episode in which Edmund 
Burke brandished a knife before the not too astonished House of 
Commons. Burke was a moderate Whig; but the wildest Home- 
ruler would not do such things now. 

The lives, too, of historical personages; take these. Catharine 
of Russia, two or three Popes, the petty princes of Germany, 
Joseph II., Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, Robespierre and friends, 
Frederick the Great, the typical king of the ae all did 
homage to sensibility. 

Lastly, there are the great authors whose genius and individu- 
ality keep them from being numbered among the genuine senti- 
mentalists, but who nevertheless could escape only partially from 
the contagion. Goethe wrote the ‘ Sorrows of Werther ;’ Voltaire 
was sentimental in life if not in authorship; Madame de Staél was 
rather sensible than sensible ; Laurence Sterne and, later, Miss 
Austen, both introduced some form of the word into titles of 
books, and are really to a vast extent carried away by its influence. 
And, finally, St. Pierre wrote ‘Paul and Virginia,’ Napoleon’s 
favourite book. This 

Tale of grief and gladness 
Told by sad St. Pierre of yore, 
That in front of France’s madness 


Hangs a strange seductive sadness, 
Grown pathetic evermore. 
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This tale is too full of real passion to be a work of mere sensibility, 
but the turning-point of it is a genuine instance of sensiblerie. 
The hero and heroine are the children, the one of a peasant 
woman, the other of a noble lady, whom very unfortunate circum- 
stances have driven to live in the Isle of France. The two children 
are brought up together in a most romantic way. Finally, the 
time comes for the nobly born Virginia to finish her up-bringing 
at the house of a wicked modish aunt in Paris. All the allure- 
ments of Louis XV.’s court only teach her an exalted sort of 
prudery. On her return to the beloved Paul, and when the ship 
is in sight of home, a storm springs up. A sailor swims out to 
save Virginia, and Paul is watching on shore ; but she, well brought 
up to the last, refuses to take off certain portions of her raiment, 
and so sinks in the attitude of prayer, whilst the distracted mariner 
swims back alone. It is perhaps a sign of St. Pierre’s genius that 
he makes this bathos the peg on which to hang all the great 
pathos of the book. 

But perhaps the typical instance of sentimentality, of the last 
century one had almost said, is Madame de Genlis. Brought up 
in the approved Rousseauite fashion by parents of the ancien 
régime, the father, who was scientific, coercing her into patting 
toads and kissing frogs in order to eradicate prejudice, the mother 
sending her to church dressed like Cupid, she lived to be the 
mistress of the revolutionary Duke of Orleans, as well as the most 
serious, the most approved, sentimental instructress of liberal and 
well-born French children. She lived long into the present 
century, but she belonged to the last. Reading Mrs. Opie’s de- 
scription of her visit to her in 1830, one cannot help being struck 
by the contrast between two centuries of average social life—the 
eighteenth with its love of wit, conversation, stateliness of manner, 
wildness of opinion, artificiality of passion; the nineteenth with 
its adoration of commonplace and common sense, its contempt 
for talk, or affectation, or doctrinaire opinion or sentimentality, 
its athletic militaryisms, its British matrons, its competitive 
materialisms, 

We of the present generation are under no influence quite like 
that of sentimentalism. Ritualism, or goody-goody, or xstheticism, 
or the spirit of modern science, has each its crowds of votaries, but 
they all fall short of an everyday social force. Perhaps the nearest 
approach to this is muscular christianity. We talk and think 
of thews and sinews much as our great-grandfathers did of senti- 
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ment. ‘What does he do?’ now means ‘ what form of muscular 
exercise does he take?’ ‘He does nothing’ means, in the lan- 
guage of young Englishmen, that so-and-so is not athletic. The 
other sex—a good index of popular movements and prejudices 
because an unreasoning one—play tennis and often even cricket 
where their mothers did embroidery-work. Our whole training, 
and the ideals it puts before us, combine to make us hardy artificers, 
sinewy pioneers. The old-fashioned liberal education, which, 
whatever its faults, was essentially gentlemanlike and humanising, 
is rapidly giving way before a technical schooling. Printing, 
chemistry, carpentering, scientifically-taught batting, bowling and 
swimming are part of a curriculum which was once described by the 
one word ‘ grammar ’—i.e. Latin verses and the harmless game of 
marbles. Cambridge University gives point to the tendency by 
instituting a Civil Engineering Tripos! 

Of course one ought to suppose that all this care for the 
material side of existence—for the body, in fact—is necessary in 
order that Englishmen may remain masters of that extensive 
archipelago, that oceanic Venice, the British Empire. But 
it is curious also to reflect that this same Saxon Empire was 
won for us some hundred and thirty years ago by the swords 
and tongues of officers and civilians who wrote verses, danced 
gavottes, dressed with the wildest foppery, paid stilted compli- 
ments, shed the tear of sensibility when needful, talked Johnsonese, 
drank more wine than was good for them (and were consequently 
never ‘ in training’), took only horse exercise, and knew positively 
nothing about cricket and football save that they were the sports 
of villagers. For these same officers and civilians lived during 
the age of sentimentalism. 














